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Tague and Stanek Come Back 


Twenty Thousand Watch Iowa’s Biggest Husking Contest 


so congested as No. 3 was at 10 o’cloeck 

in the morning of the husking contest. 
Several thousand ears had converged toward 
Shenandoah from all directions, and at 10:30, 
when Lloyd Thurston fired the starting gun, 
it was estimated that there were nearly 20,000 
people in the field watching their favorite 
huskers. 

All of the state champions of the past six 
years were there, except Leo Rettler. Rettler 
had drawn land No. 13, and perhaps he had 
heard about it, because he sent in a telephone 
message early in the morning that his car 
had broken down and he did not know wheth- 
er he would be able to 
reach the contest. As 
a matter of fact, he 
never did, and land 
No. 13 remained un- 
husked. Among the 
other fifteen huskers, 
the crowd centered its 
interest around Stan- 
ek and Tague. 

After a little while, 
however, it became ap- 
parent ‘that Truman 
Straight, of Taylor 
county, was throwing 
corn faster than any of the others. Straight 
and Lester Sickles, of Ringgold county, were 
apparently fighting it ont with A. N. Roberts, 
of Cedar county, to see who would be the first 
to turn. The three reached the end of the 
eighty-rod rows about twe nty-seven minutes 
after the start. Stanek was fifth and Tague 
was seventh to turn. 


N EVER have I seen a primary Iowa road 





Fred Stanek 


Driver Breaks Reach of Wagon 


Tague was husking in his undershirt with 
bare arms, and apparently warmed up rather 
slowly. But after the first half-hour he began 
to put on the pressure, and started working 
like a wild man. He made his return trip in 
about twenty-four minutes, decidedly less than 
anybody else in the field. Then his driver got 
excited and pulled too short on the turn, 
breaking the reach of the wagon and making 
it necessary to take out twelve minutes to wait 
for another wagon. I happened to be there 
at the exact moment the excitement occurred, 


By Henry A. Wallace 





STANEK WINS NATIONAL 


For the fourth time, Fred Stanek is 
corn husking champion of the United 
States. Just as we go to press, news has 
been received that Stanek came back to 
lead twelve other champion huskers for 
the national title at Norton, Kansas. 
Simms, of Nebraska, was second; Balko 
and Hanson, of Minnesota, third and 
fourth, and Welch, of Illinois, fifth. 
Tague, Iowa champion, left too much 
corn in the field and finished eighth. 

Stanek husked 2,160 pounds of corn. 
Simms did the same, but Stanek left only 
814 pounds in the field and was penal- 
ized for only one-half ounce of husks. 











behind him in the 
and leaving less husks on his 
man except Evereit Tague. 
disastrous to leave behind many 
are more than six ounces in weight, it 
mistake te pull the husks off too carefully 
Apparently, with the contest rules as they 
now are, it is best to leave on five and one- 
half or six ounces of husks, and stand the 
slight penalty for the sake of the extra speed 
eained. 

When the contest closed, many thought that 
Truman Straight, of Taylor county, had won. 
His load undoubtedly looked the biggest, and 
the seales finally demonstrated that he had 
put a bushel more corn into his wagon than 
the next nearest man, which was Fred Stanek. 
Straight is a wonderful husker, but he made 
one serious mistake; he had not trained him- 
self to get all of the corn. He left behind him 
79.5 pounds of corn, which, multiplied by 3, 
meant a deduction of 238.5 pounds. So far 
as husks were concerned, he was a clean husk- 
er, with only 5.5 ounces of husks on a hun- 
dred pounds of ears, but the gleaning deduc- 
tions pulled him down into eighth place. 
Straight is 37 years old, but if he can train 
himself during the next year or two not to 
pass up some of the good ears, he may yet 
make himself into a state champion. 


field than any other man, 
eorn than any 
Sut while it is 
ears which 


is a 


The fastest talker among all the corn husk- 
ers is Lee Carey, of Marshall county. I have 
seen Carey engaged in rapid fire conversation 
with the onlookers and gleaners while husk- 
ing forty-five ears a minute. Beeause he en- 
joys talking so mueh, many people have felt 
that he surely couldn’t be a good corn husker, 
but, as a matter of fact, I believe he is the 
best corn husker of his age and height in the 
world. He is 37 years old, and five feet eight 
inches tall, and almost bald-headed. But he is 
such a good husker that he ean give a remark- 
able account of himself in any company, no 
matter how fast. Carey not only likes to com- 
pete in corn husking contests himself, but he 
helps to popularize the 
sport, and has gone to 
the bother of staging 
two preliminary corn 
husking contests on 
his own farm. Five 
men put more corn in 
the wagon at the state 
husking contest than 
did Lee Carey, but 
Carey, nevertheless, 
placed third, because 
he left less corn be- 
hind him tn the field 
than did most of the 
huskers, and he husked so elean that he 
fered no deductions on that account. 
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Deductions Bring Others Down 


A. N. Roberts, of Cedar county, who placed 
fourth with respect to corn in the wagon, 
suffered severely from both gleaning dedue- 
tions and husk deductions. With more experi- 
ence he will make an unusually good man. 

Lon Pullen, of Page county, had almost as 
big a load of corn as either ‘Tague or Stanek, 
but he went down to fifth place because he 
husked just a little too dirty. 

Seventh place went to Jay Hanson, of Lyon 
eounty, who is altogether a neweomer in corn 
husking cireles. Of course, he is used to the 
low-eared corn of northern Iowa, but in spite 
of the handicap of being in strange corn and 
also on one of the poorest lands, he did un- 
usually well. He left less corn behind him 
in the field than any other husker aside from 
Ruel Harmon. Also he husked quite cleanly. 
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THANKSGIVING 


ING unto the Lord with thanksgiving ; 
Sing praise upon the harp unto our God: 
Who ecovereth the heaven with clouds, 
Who prepareth rain for the earth, 
Who maketh grass to grow upon the moun- 
tains, 
And herb for the use of man. 
He giveth to the beast his food, 
And to the young ravens which ery. 
Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem, 
Praise thy God, O Zion, Br 
-ffom Psalm One Hundred Porty-Seven. 


POOR MR. WHEAT! 


OR Mr. Wheat! He can’t buy as much as 

he used to. R. O. Cromwell, one of the 
Chicago board of trade statisticians, has dis- 
covered that at no time in the past ninety 
years has wheat had anywhere near such a 
low purchasing power as at the present time. 
Previous to 1840, the records are not so very 
good, but we venture to say that never in the 
history of the world has wheat bought less 
in the way of other commodities than was the 
ease in November of 1930. 

An hour of man labor today will purchase 
several times as much wheat as was the case 
a hundred years ago. In the years immedi- 
ately preceding the Civil war, labor was paid 
less than one-fourth of what it is paid today, 
but wheat was nearly twice as high. It is safe 
to say, therefore, that today an hour of man 
labor will purchase at least five times as much 
wheat as it could before the Civil war. 

Actually, the laboring men are not as happy 
as this would suggest. The exceedingly high 
wages which were started during the World 
war provoked the inventive genius of the peo- 
ple in an extraordinary way. People found 
out how to make things with less work, and 
so we have reached our present unhappy state 
when wheat is worth less in terms of labor 
and other commodities than ever before, when 
more men are unemployed than ever before, 
and when we are beginning to wonder wheth- 
er our boasted inventive genius is such a splen- 
did thing after all. Poor Mr. Wheat! If he 
could talk, he might suggest that some of our 
inventors begin to think a little less about ma- 
chinery and a little more about methods of 
making our efficient labor of the present day 
more effective in terms of happiness. We 
would not worry so much about wheat if it 
were not for the fact that the wheat trouble 
long continued will spread to corn and hogs. 





ELECTION RESULTS 


HE recent general election indicated that 
Iowa is strong for a state income tax and 
has grave doubts about the merits of the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff bill. Dan Turner, run- 
ning for governor against an opponent who 
was opposed to the state income tax, rolled 
up the biggest plurality of any candidate. 
L. J. Dickinson, against an opponent who took 
advantage of Mr. Dickinson’s defense of the 
tariff bill, ran 100,000 votes behind Turner. 
_In the contest over the makeup of Iowa’s 
delegation to the national house of representa- 
tives, the tariff also played a part. Ed H. 
Campbell, of the eleventh district, was the 
only Iowa representative to vote against the 
Hawley-Smoot bill; in the election he received 
the biggest plurality of any congressional can- 
didate. One representative who voted for the 
tariff bill was defeated in a contest in which 
the prohibition issue also played a strong part. 
Cyrenus Cole, leading defender of the tariff, 
running in the rock-ribbed Republican fifth 
district, won by only a narrow margin. Other 
pro-tariff congressmen saw their usual ma- 
jorities cut down. 

In the selection of members of the Iowa 
legislature, the state income tax received sup- 
port. Several bitter opponents of the bill in 
the senate were defeated ; the house apparent- 
ly still shows a majority for the measure. 

In neighboring states, the big surprise was 
the defeat of Senator Henry Allen, of Kansas, 
by an unknown Democrat. Allen was the ad- 
ministration’s spokesman in the senate and 
an ardent defender of the Hoover farm bill 
and the Hawley-Smoot tariff act. 





TO LOWER IOWA FARM TAXES 


‘T AST week, when the Iowa tax committee 

made a preliminary report, members of 
the farm bloe in the last Iowa legislature be- 
gan to see the fruits of the battle of two years 
ago. lowa farmers will remember how the 
farm bloc forced the appointment of a joint 
committee instructed to find ways of replac- 
ing the state levy on general property. 

The committee is to recommend a personal 
income tax, a corporation franchise tax, a tax 
on billboards, a tax on oleomargarine, an in- 
crease in the tobaeco tax and an increase in 
the inheritance tax. Taken together, these in- 
creases are estimated to be enough to replace 
the state levy on general property and to re- 
duce farm taxes, and other property taxes, by 
that amount. 

The most significant feature of the report. 
is that altho the committee contained mem- 
bers originally doubtful about such features 
as the personal income tax, the report is now 
unanimously approved by the whole commit- 
tee. The long investigation evidently proved 
to every committee member that the program 
long recommended by Iowa farm organiza- 
tions was entirely fair. 

A favorable committee report, of course, 
does not insure favorable action by the legis- 
lature. Yet with Governor-elect Turner com- 
mitted to the same program, the chances are 
that the recommendations of the tax commit- 
tee will be adopted, 





FEEDER LAMB PRICES 

S AN average of the past ten years, feeder 

lambs in late fall have cost about $12.20 
a hundred, or, in other words, a 60-pound 
lamb has cost around $7.30. During Janu- 
ary and February following, these lambs have 
sold, as an average of the past ten years, for 
about $13.80 a hundred, or, figuring on 85- 
pound lambs, for about $11.75 a head. For 
ten years, lambs taken out to the feed lots in 
the late fall and returned to market in the 
late winter, and increasing 25 pounds per 
head in weight, have given a return to cover 
feed cost and risk amounting to about $4.45 
per head. It is probable that this $4.45 has 
abundantly compensated for all of the feed, 
labor and risk. To produce the 25 pounds of 
gain has required on the average not more 





than a bushel of corn plus one-half bushel of 
oats plus 200 pounds of hay. Three dollars 
has covered the feed cost in producing 25 
pounds of gain and the other $1.45 has been 
more than sufficient to cover labor, risk and 
incidental cost. 

This year, the situation is far different from 
what it has been for many years. A fairly good 
60-pound feeder lamb has only been costing 
about $4. Eighty-five-pound finished lambs 
at the present time are selling for only about 
$6.80 a head. ‘The price will probably ad- 
vance, however, and during January and Feb- 
ruary we would expect 85-pound finished 
lambs to be selling-for around $7.80 a head. 
In other words, we-would expect feeder lambs 
purchased in November at 60 pounds in 
weight, and returned to market at 85 pounds 
in weight to return a margin of about $3.80 
a head to cover the cost of putting on 25 
pounds of gain. If matters finally work out 
this way, there should be a slight profit in 
lamb feeding. 





IF YOU WANT FLOOD 
[* YOUR community wants to hear Francis 
A. Flood tell about his trip to South Amer- 
ica, get your application in at onee. Mr. Flood 
will be in Iowa thruout February. We plan to 
arrange his speaking schedule by December 1. 
List several possible dates; you'll have a bet- 

ter chance of getting on the schedule. 





WE STILL NEED INDIVIDUALS 
OR years, farmers have been told they 
were too individualistic, but the other day 

we heard a farm woman tell a group a dif- 
ferent story. ‘‘Don’t try too hard to get rid 
of individualism,’’ she said. ‘‘We need it. 
We’re all getting far too standardized.’’ 

Farm children, she pointed out, were being 
exposed to influences that made them think 
and act just like city children, even tho their 
needs were different. ‘‘Don’t let our children 
think just as the radio says,’’ she insisted. 
“Our young people are too much inclined to 
think the thouglits that are coming out of the 
city. ‘They ought to think as farmers and as 
individuals. ’’ 

You remember the old saying, ‘‘ In the coun- 
try of the blind, the one-eyed man is king.”’ 
Like many old sayings, it isn’t true. In the 
country of the blind, the one-eyed man would 
be a freak and would be looked down on by 
his neighbors beeause he didn’t resemble them. 

Sometimes that is the way we treat our out- 
standing individuals. Because they do things 
a little differently from the rest, they are 
viewed with suspicion. An attitude of this 
sort may lose many a potential leader to a 
community. Confronted with this attitude, he 
may decide it is safer and better to do like the 
rest, even tho he knows better. 

Rural communities need to cultivate a feel- 
ing of class solidarity, to look at problems 
from the rural point of view, to think of the 
welfare of the group in planning programs. 
But they also need to provide a soil in which 
the exceptional individual can grow. Perhaps 
a great scientist, a great poet, a great coopera- 
tive leader, is growing up on the next farm. 
Don’t snub and discourage him, even tho he 
doesn’t act just like all the other boys. Even 
tho standardization in thinking grinds urban 
life down to one level, let’s preserve the farm 
community as a place where individuals have 
a chance to be themselves. 





POOR LAND IN GERMANY AND IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

A GERMAN agricultural expert who recent- 

ly visited the United States was aston- 
ished to find that we were trying hard in this 
country to put out of use as submarginal, land 
which the Germans would be delighted to 
eultivate in order to live. This German 
thought that it would be a fine thing if a num- 
ber of German farmers on the poorer land of 
Germany could be sent to the United States, 
because they would find it so much easier t0 
make a living on our poor land than on the 
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—— 
poor land of Germany. An Ameriean econo- 
mist, on the other side of the argument. 


reached the eonelusion- that if the German 
manufacturers had’a market for their manu- 
factured products abroad, and if American 
wheat and lard could be sent into Germany 
without such a heavy German tariff, there 
would be fewer people in Germany working 
this poor German land, and-the position of 
the American farmer-weuld be better because 
he would have a much better demand in Ger- 
many for surphus.wheat and dard. 

We wonder if both the national and inter- 
national policies of the United States during 
the past ten-years.have not gradually forced 
the people of the world into an impossible po- 
sition. By our tariff and our debt policy, we 
have tried to force the-allied nations and Ger- 
many to do impossible things. If this situa- 
tion is much Jonger continued there will be 
‘war.’’’ The, United States may not be mixed 
up in it,;bat-feyerthéless -we- wilh be largely 
responsible’ ‘aned swill have: to bear some_of the 
sutfering ever” tho our ‘sons do mot have. to 
engage ‘Mi ‘the: fighting. Yas 





FIGHT FOR ‘““HONEST MONEY”’ 


NE of the causes of the present depression 

in business circles is the decline of the 
price level. Clarence Poe, of the Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist, suggests that 
this deflation is a moral as well as an eco- 
nomic issue. In a recent editorial, he says: 


In the’ famous free silver. campaign of 1896 
America heard miuch about “honest money.” It 
was simply dishonest and immoral, our voters 
were told, to have it so that debts contracted with 
dollars worth 100 cents could be paid off with 
dollars worth only 50 eents. And America re- 
sponded to that’ appeal, as echoed and re-echoed 
by thousands of orators, editors, publicists and 
captains of industry. Mr. Bryan was defeated be- 
cause the majority of voters thought there was 
something. fundamentally immoral about changing 
the value of the dollar. But if it was unfair to the 
credit classes in 1896 to have to accept a 50-cent 
dellar to pay off 100-cent debts, is it not equally 
unfair’ to force debtors now to deliver 100-cent 
dollars to pay off debts made with 50-cent dollars? 

The “great minds” of America in 1896 were in- 
dignant at the proposed wrong to our creditor 
classes.. Why is it that. no one now hears even a 
whisper of protest against the wrong to our debtor 
classes? For a great proportion of debts under 
which southern farmers, for example, are now 
staggering—and of the bonds and public debts 
piled up by states, counties and cities—were cre- 
ated in the days when cotton was 20 to 30 cents 
a pound. Now it is 10 cents. Hence the creditor 
calls for twice as many bales of cotton to pay a 
debt, and every year twice as many bales of cot- 
ton to pay interest, as when the debt was 
contracted. Ps 

The farmers of America do not. want to dodge 
their honest debts. But it is an essentially dis- 
honest system which either forces creditors to 
accept a 50-cent dollar for a 100-cent debt or 
forces debtors to give $2 to pay off a $1 debt. 


A stable price level breught back to a point 
fair to both debtors and creditors, is one of 
the necessities of continuous prosperity. The 
Federal Reserve Board can lead in a program 
for greater stability; if it doesn’t, congress 
has the power to give the board its orders. 
There are few things more important to na- 
tional welfare than speedy and intelligent ac- 
tion in this field. We hope that congressmen 
from farm states will put this job at the head 
of the list when congress meets next month. 





TEACHING COOPERATION 


‘THE teaching of agriculture in our schools 
is to embrace a new subject, that of eo- 
Operative marketing. This is the announee- 
ment of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. The official statement says: ‘‘Un- 
der this arrangement (with the Farm Board) 
information on the latest de -velopments in 
the marketing of specifie farm commodities 
Will be available to teachers of day elasses in 
the high schools and of evening elasses for 
farmers, 
We hope the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education will think twice before it goes too 





far with this. If it teaches ‘‘the latest devel- 
opments’’ it will be taking long chances. Some 
recent so-called cooperative ventures are not 
really cooperative, are highly experimental, 
and will probably not survive. 

Cooperation, if it means anything, is based 
on a philosophy of life, not on tricks in -mar- 
keting. It involves the subduing of the com- 
petitive spirit and the development of interest 
in the community and in-the welfare of the 
farmers all over the country; it depends on 
the democratic principle, is opposed to control 
by trusts or dictators, and sees as its final 
aim, not.so much profits, as profits translated 
into terms of individual and community well- 
being. 

This basic’ philosophy is the subject that 
should be taught, rather than. details.on the 
organization of a new national cooperative. 
Vocational teachers are already. doing-this by 
encouraging group activity bythe boys and by 
aiding im community projects. They can go 
further profitably and tell of.the Rochdale 
pioneers, of the first-farmers’ elevators, of the 


“early. ¢reameries, of the. rural communities 


that ‘have organized cooperatively in every 
line; they can tell what these groups have 
done for community life, and they should tell 
also what has happened to those concerns that 
ceased to be cooperative and turned their 
attention to profits instead of service to 
members, 

While we believe that cooperatives should 
join in state and national federations, and 
that action on a national scale is desirable to 
secure economies in marketing, standardiza- 
tion of grades, greater values to the consumer 
and more money for the producer, we doubt 
if national projects of this sort can succeed 
or endure unless we have more of the coopera- 
tive point of view in the local communities 
that furnish the goods and the members for 
the nationals. 

The teachers of voeational agriculture can 
help more by aiding farm boys to study the 
philosophy of cooperation and the funda- 
mentals of cooperative action than by rehears- 
ing the accomplishments of the latest super- 
cooperative. 





FOR FEWER AUTO ACCIDENTS 


"LL tell you one cause of automobile acci- 

dents,’’ a friend of ours said the other 
day ; ‘‘it’s poor eyesight. A man in our town- 
ship ran down a little boy who had strayed 
into the road. He said he didn’t see the child. 
He was right. He is extremely near-sighted 
and can’t see anything more than a rod 
away. Yet he is allowed to drive. 

‘*What we need is a license for the driver, 
based on physical condition, skill and charac- 
ter. If a man is arrested three times in a 
year for traffic violations, lock up his ear and 
take his license away.”’ 

Suggestions of this sort are going to be con- 
sidered seriously by the legislatures of every 
corn belt state this winter. Any regulations, 
of course, must be enforced by an efficient 
state highway patrol. More rules on the stat- 
ute books, without provision for enforcing 
them, won’t save us any lives. 
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WONDER how many farmers have had a 

friend time them to see how many ears of 
eorn they could husk in three minutes. Of 
course, the ears should be husked clean enough 
so that the corn shows in good shape. I tried 
this once and found that it was mighty hard 
to get over 70. This personal experience gave 
me a real appreciation of the corn husking 
ability of the women who husked in a special 
feature staged at the Marshall county prelim- 
inary on November 5. Mrs. Dwight Hammer 
won with 80 clean husked ears in three min- 
utes. Mrs. Frank Thornton, who is the wife of 
a fast corn husker from Story county, won 
second with 75, and Mrs. James Wesgerhoff 

















was third with 74 ears. There were three oth- 
er ladies with 70 ears or more and seven ladies 
with over 60 ears. Of course, in the same kind 
of corn men of champion corn husking ability 
ean go as high as 170 ears in three minutes 
If you think you are really. good at this sport 
of corn husking, suppose you have some one 
time you for three minutes. It won't take 
much of your time or his time, but it may 
take a lot of conceit out of you. The best 
corn huskers are skilled athletes in just the 
same sense as champion wrestlers or football 
players. As a matter of fact, I don’t suppose 
there is.a football player in the United States 
who could husk to within three bushels as 
much corn in an hour and twenty minutes as 
any one of a dozen Iewa huskers I might 
name. Incidentally, they probably would find 
themselves just as tired after an hour and 
twenty minutes of corn husking as after a 
football game. Probably most football play- 
ers would find it hard to husk any more than 
some of these best farm women who can throw 
over 70 ears of corn in three mim tes. 


HAVE been told recently that on the aver- 

age, farmers who were given land by their 
parents do not make as much of a success as 
men who have started out with very little but 
that whieh they had earned themselves. It 
seems that. most men who are given something 
early in life tend to settle down into a satis- 
fied rut, which is not only deadening spiritu- 
ally and intellectually, but also tends to work 
out as an economic disadvantage after a time. 
I have often been told that this was the truth, 
but did not fully believe it until a Department 
of Agriculture man recently told me of some 
careful investigations he had made along this 
line. It seems that a lot of these men who 
were given land by their parents would not 
have gone into farming if they had been left 
to their own devices. They are farming mere- 
lv because they thought it would be the easy 
thing to do. The man who starts farming 
with nothing is likely to be farming because 
he wants to. He has a more vivid, definite, 
compelling interest in what he does than the 
other man who tends to be just a little slow 
on his feet. Of course, there are plenty of 
exceptions to this rule. Some of the most 
notable farming suecesses I know of have 
been second or third generation farmers who 
have received very material help from their 
forefathers, but who nevertheless have gone 
ahead and continued to build up the home 
place. If your father had a definite soil fer- 
tility program of lime, manure spreading and 
clover growing, it is a wonderful help to you 
if you can take that same piece of land and 
thus save a lot of time in getting your soil 
built up to a high state of fertility. But even 
this may prove to be a very real disadvantage 
to you in ease you and your wife are enceur- 
aged to spend too much money early in life. 

I am more and more impressed that many 
of the things which we look upon as advan- 
tages are really handicaps. One of the most 
important things in life from all points of 
view is a bright, healthy spirit which is cen- 
tinually awake to all of the things which are 
going on roundabout. Some of us delight to 
crawl into a shell. Too many gifts early in 
life sometimes deaden the spirit, and that 
proves to be a handicap. 

What I am wondering is just what things 
serve most effectively to cultivate the right 
attitude in a farmer. A high school and col- 
lege education oftentimes help, but sometimes 
they are a damage. It is not altogether a mat- 
ter of heredity, as we have seen brothers go 
in opposite directions. Something happens to 
give one man vigor, determination and inter- 
est in life, whereas, another man loses inter- 
est in his work, accumulates debts and becomes 
morose. The Department of Agriculture is 
trying to find out some of these unknown psy- 
chological factors and while I do not have 
complete faith in their study, I am sure they 
will find many interesting things. 

HENRY A. WALLACE. 
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Do “In Between” Pigs Lose Moneyr 


Pigs Farrowed Either Before March 15 or After April 15 Do Best 


spring litters are taking place on many 

lowa farms that I visit. At first I 
could not make any classification of these 
changes but they sort themselves in two or 
three groups now. 

There is one group that has found that late 
March and early April farrowed pigs have 
most of the disadvantages of ‘‘early’’ pigs 
without their advantages. A considerable 
group are shifting their entire spring pig 
crop to late April and May farrowing. The 
reasons given are commonly these: First, late 
March and early April pigs are not ready to 
market ahead of the fall break in prices and 
the flu season. Second, they require practi- 
cally as much labor at farrowing time and aft- 
erward as pigs farrowed a month earlier, and 
this labor comes when farmers are extremely 
rushed with field work. The labor is much 
more than that required with late April and 
May pigs which can be farrowed in field 
houses or moved to these a few days after 
farrowing. 

Keeping these March 15 to April 15 pigs 
free of necro and worms is harder than with 
pigs farrowed a month later. The folks that 
have shifted to late April and May farrowing 
find they are raising pigs with smaller death 
losses during the nursing period. Keeping 
gilts nursing large litters from getting thin 
and off-feed is easier when farrowing comes 
after grass or right at that time rather than a 
month before. 

Many of the larger producers are dividing 
their spring pig crop. About one-half of the 
spring pigs are farrowed in late February and 
early March and are rushed for early market- 
ing. The other half are farrowed in May or 
early June on pasture. These late pigs re- 
quire little labor, and are an ideal size for 
hogging down corn and running behind steers. 
For those operating on a large seale this pro- 
gram looks like it would. be a good proposition. 


RR eprive 1 changes in farrowing dates for 


Hold a “ 


By Jay Whitson 


The seeding of small grain mixtures is con- 
stantly on the increase in northern Iowa. This 
year I have visited farms and farmers in 
each of the two northern tiers of counties in 
the state. In every one I have seen mixtures 
of oats and barley, oats and wheat, and oats, 
barley and wheat. In several I heard of bar- 
ley and wheat, and in two of flax and wheat. 

I was interested in the planning and exper- 
imenting that has been done in getting the 
best combinations for mixtures. This not only 
involves high yielding varieties and strains, 
but also those that ripen together. 

It is an advantage to have a ready mixed 
feed that merely needs grinding as it comes 
from the threshing machine to make a high 
class dairy feed or an excellent hog ration 
when properly supplemented. I saw a lot of 














Late pigs are kept healthy and thrifty. 


fine, thrifty shotes during late September 
and October that for a month or two had been 
fed such a ration. They looked as good as 
eorn-fed hogs to me. There is no question 
that these small grain combinations are here 
to stay. How far south in Iowa they will be. 
come popular I do not care to prophesy. [ 
would like to see a set of ex»erimental fields 
or plots up in northern Iowa devoted to work. 
ing out the highest yielding combina‘ ions. 


In western Iowa, where I was raised, plow- 
ing before small grain seeding is considered 
the last word in foolishness and waste of time 
and labor. Of course, some of us used to plow 
when we were going to seed alfalfa with the 
oats, not because we knew it to be a sound 
practice but because we wanted to do the best 
we could for the new seeding of alfalfa, and 
somehow we thought the added labor of p!ow- 
ing would help. We have gotten over that in 
western Iowa. We found that plowing was 
not only bad for the oat crop from the view- 
point of yield, but was often injurious to thie 
alfalfa seeding. Of course, this-injury was 
because plowing meant a loose seedbed lien 
alfalfa needs a firm one. 

But what is not good farm practice in Por- 
tawattamie county is good in Allamakee and 
Winneshiek counties. Each year when [I visit 
northeastern Iowa, I hear of plowing before 
seeding oats or barley or a small grain mix. 
ture. This year I made specific inquiry about 
it. The practice is rather general, especiall; 
among the better farmers, and results seem 
to justify it. 

A common rotation on the best tilled farms 
in this section is corn followed by two small 
grain crops, with the second seeded to clover 
and timothy for one or two years. The two 
small grain crops eall for plowing at least for 
the second crop, and plowing for the first is 
moré common. Just how general these meth- 
ods will become is a matter for speculation. 


Crib Run” Corn Show 


Fun for Boys and Girls in Studying Dad’s Crop 


out only fine looking, uniform ears to take 

into town to compete for the prize. To 
find these splendid looking ears you had to 
spend many hours going over your corn. 

I wonder if you can get your teacher inter- 
ested in a new kind of corn show which will 
not take so much time. Simply go to your fa- 
ther’s corn crib with a scoop shovel and take 
25 pounds of ears just as they come, tie them 
up in a gunny sack and take them to school. 
Rig up some boards on some sawhorses and 
spread these ears out so that all of you ean 
see the differences in the erib run corn as it 
is actually grown by the different farmers in 
your neighborhood. If the samples have been 
taken honestly, you will find some nubbins 
in every one of them. Study the nubbins be- 
cause they tell just as much of a story as the 
fine looking ears. 

If your father has a lot of nubbins in the 
25-pound sample from his crib, it may mean 
that the corn was planted too thick or that 
the soil was poor, or possibly that rain which 
eame the fourth of July was not as heavy on 
his farm. Also, it must be remembered that 
there is considerable difference in strains of 
corn and some naturally produce bigger ears 
than others. 

Count the ears in the different 25-pound 
samples. ‘In parts of northern Iowa where 
the corn is planted real thick you may find as 
many as 100 ears in a 25-pound sample of 
ear corn, but in parts of southern Iowa with 
corn planted thin and all conditions favorable 
you may find as few as 30 ears. How does 
the corn in your crib run? You can determine 
this for your own satisfaction in a few min- 
utes’ time even tho you are unable to per- 


yy THE old fashioned corn show you picked 


By Henry A. Wallace 


suade your teacher to hold this new kind of 
corn show. 

If your school actually does hold a ‘‘crib 
run’’ corn show with the ears of each 25- 
pound sample spread out, it will be interest- 
ing for the farm boys and girls to work with 
the teacher in determining some way of plac- 
ing the different samples first, second and 
third. Of course, you and your teacher may 
decide differently, but I think I would put 
first the sample which has in it the highest 
percentage of ears which are solid and heavy 
for their size and matured so nicely that the 
kernels are glossy. Somehow I don’t like ears 
(no matter how big they are) which earry 
chaffy kernels which are dull and starehy in 
appearance. As a rule vou will find the ears 
with shallow kernels somewhat better ma- 
tured than those with deep kernels, but I 
wouldn't worry about depth or size of ker- 
nel provided the ears are solid, well matured 
and heavy for their size. 

In going over a particular sample you may 
find that out of 50 ears, 20 are fine, solid, well 
matured ears, 20 are just ordinary and 10 are 
light weight, chaffy ears. In another sample 
which may have larger ears than this one, 
you may find that out of 40 ears, only 10 are 
solid and well matured, 15 are ordinary and 
15 are light for their size and rather chaffy. 
In a ease of this sort you should, of course, 
give the first place to the better matured sam- 
ple, even tho it has smaller ears. 

It will add to the interest of a corn show 
of this sort if you can get a report as to the 
yield of the field from which each sample 
came. You will sometimes be astonished to 


find that. the small eared samples have come 
from the field with the largest yield. Once in 
a while the finest looking samples will come 
from low yielding fields. On the average, tho, 
the highest yielding fields will furnish sam- 
ples with the highest percentage of good, 
solid, well matured corn. 

It will be worth while, if your teacher per- 
mits, to write a careful description of each 
sample brought in, noting the type of the 
ear, the type of kernel, maturity, color and 
general beauty. 

One of the most famous teachers of botany 
we ever had in the United States made his 
freshmen students spend their first week do- 
ing nothing but look at an elm twig, deserib- 
ing it with words and drawing pictures of It. 
He wanted them to get so they not only saw 
things with their eyes, but so the things they 
saw really became a part of their inmost being. 

In like manner, I hope that the boys and 
girls raised on corn belt farms will learn how 
to look at corn with a thoroly understanding 
eye. But in developing corn sense of this sort, | 
want them to look not at the faney corn in a 
eorn show but at the corn just as it comes 
out of the crib from a number of different 
farmers. In this way they can learn a lot of 
eorn truth which some day may help to sé 
this section free from some of the heavy 
mortgages which now hold so many of our 
farmers back. t 

I shall be glad to send a dollar to each 
the teachers of the first five schools whieh 
write in saying they intend to hold a cor 
show of this sort. The dollar would merely b 
first prize money for the boy or girl whose 
erib run corn seems to have the best appeal 
ance, everything considered. 
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‘ooperatives Air Troubles 


John Brandt Describes Land O’ Lekes Butter Deal 


around the room when John C. 

Brandt, of Land O’Lakes’ Cream- 
eries, started his talk before the annual 
meeting of the National Cooperative Milk 
Producers’ Federation, at Des. Moines, No- « 
vember 6. The buzz of private conversa- 
tions stopped. All eyes focused on the speak- 
ers’ platform. The audience of delegates 
seemed to have been waiting for the Land 
Q’Lakes president. Still there were rea- 
sons. Memories of how Land O’Lakes had 
stepped in last winter and helped to stop 
the fall in butter prices were still-fresh in 
many minds. A lot of questions concerning 
this daring experiment had come* up ~in 
following months. Some allegedly false sto- 
ries had been told. Some cooperatives whose 
delegates were sitting in the room had main- 
tained a critical attitude. Would Brandt take 
the opportunity thus presented to answer 
back ? 

In. his address proper, Brandt said little 
about the butter deal, except to point out that 
it had proved that cooperatives Were strong 
enough new to act for their own interests in 
emergencies. The chairman, C. E: Hough, ef 
the Connecticut Milk Producers’ Association, 


TP axon were plenty of sidsives east 





WHY THEY DO IT 


Outsiders may wonder why associa- 
tions in the National Cooperative Milk 
Producers’ Federation will send repre- 
sentatives half way across the continent 
for a short convention of three days. 
Anyone who was at the meeting held re- 
cently in Des Moines can tell you pretty 
nearly why they do it. It is to strengthen 
the feeling of cooperation by personal 
contact with leaders of other associations. 
Delegates profit by talking over preb- 
lems that are common everywhere, by 
voicing of honest grievances and describ- 
ing how the home association got around 
certain difficulties. Altho the meeting 
doesn’t last long, it has a marked influ- 
ence on the course of dairy cooperatives 
during the next twelve months. More- 
over, aS pointed out in this story, dele- 
gates use the question route to find out 
things of interest to everybody. 











took charge of the session and asked for ques- 
tions. There was a note of disappointment as 
delegates settled back in their chairs. Then 
someone asked how much butter Land O'Lakes 
had to take from the market last winter before 
the price rush was stopped. 

‘Seven million pounds were put in storage 
in Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth before 
the buying stopped,’’ Brandt replied. ‘* Be- 
lieve me, gentlemen, we didn’t rest easy at 
nights with all that butter on our hands, | 
would not even tell my best friend how 
much we had for fear the dealers would 
find out.’’ 

A second question came from the other 
side of the room: ‘*‘How did you happen to 
establish the price of butter at 54 cents per 
pound ?”’ 

There was a moment of 
could have heard a pin drop. Then Brandt 
spoke : ‘*Statistieal studies were made, and 
it appeared that the maximum price could 
not be more than 36 cents a pound. Allowing 
for nneertain conditions, the final price was 
lowered two cents.’ 

The speaker was being swept into a volun- 
tary discussion of the matter. ‘‘Some people 
said at the time that Land O’Lakes was broke 
and had to have the money which the Farm 
Board lent them. As a matter of facet, others 
Outside of the organization suggested first 
that Land O'Lakes be financed in an effort 
to prop up a falling butter market.”” The 


hesitation. You 


chairman and neveral on the floor nodded 
their heads in verification. 


By Arthur T. Thompson 





Brandt went on in rapid-fire order: ‘‘ Altho 
$4,000,000 was available to. our organization, 
only about $2,000,000 was actually put. into 
use. By the begining of this past summer, 
every pound of » tg had been put back on 
the market; by the middle of summer, every 
cent had been turned back to the Federal 
Farm Board.”’ 

There was an awkward pause, and then 
another question.¢ame from the floor. After 
several false starts, this questioner finally 
asked: ‘‘Isn’t there a great danger of 
our cooperatives becoming too big-business- 
minded ?”’ 

Braudt’s eyes snapped. ‘There is always 
the possibility that cooperatives will overstep 
their bounds and assume monopolistie atti- 
tudes. But let me tell you this—I’m talking 
plain. English, gentlemen—big business in the 
same shoes would have frozen the butter mar- 
ket down to the ruinous price of 28 cents a 
pound. Land O’Lakes was im a position to do 
it and could have realized a handsome profit. 
But we put the price at 34 cents a pound. to 
protect the producers. After all the butter 
had been sold and loans with interest had 
been paid baek to the Federal Farm Board, 
we discovered that we had made $34,000. 
Can big business show a better record than 
that.?”’ 

Several delegates arose and issued public 
commendations of Land O’Lakes and its cour- 
age in assuming the lead in protecting the but- 
ter market last spring. 


Skirmish Between East and West 


Another interesting skirmish in the three- 
day annual meeting came between the eastern 
delegates and the westerners. Sore spots have 
existed for some time on the matter of compe- 
tition among cooperatives and on interfer- 
ence from private interests. . Westerners de- 
plore the existence of ‘‘tariff walls’’ around 
some eastern cities, where outside producers 
can not find a market, when, at the same 
time some of the eastern in- 
terests are invading the 
western producing areas, 

It was after a talk by I. 
W. Heaps, of the Maryland 
group, that the storm broke. 
A westerner made the 
charge that eastern associa- 
tions stimulated a surplus 
by keeping up prices. 
When this surplus was sold, 
it entered into competition 


with the western farmer. 
‘‘Just your hard luek,’’ 
Mr. Heaps replied, rather 


undiplomatieally. A Phila- 
delphian jumped up and 
said that his association, 
contrary to opinion, was 
holding down on surplus 
production so as to cooper- 
ate with the westerners. 
‘City of brotherly love,”’ 
put in a listener. The 


merely to supply a growing ice cream mar- 
ket. It was quite readily admitted by the 
delegates that cooperatives are defeating 
their purpose by open competition with 
each other. All were in favor of resisting the 
attempts of powerful private interests to 
locate milk and cream supply plants in the 
west, often in cooperative territory. 

On the first day, H. H. Rathbun, of the 
Dairymen’s League, New York, sidetracked 
what might. have been an interesting dis- 
pute over competition between Land 
©’Lakes and the Twin City Milk Producers’ 
Association. A Twin City man complained 
that his association had developed a special 
market for products selling on a quality 
basis, but now competition from Land 
O’Lakes in the same market was making it 
more difficult to maintain the quality stan- 
dards and realize profitable returns. Rathbun 
dismissed the matter as a local issue and went 
on with the program. 

Out in the lobby, representatives of private 
interests kept an epen ear. On the last day, 
T. H. MeInnerney, of the National Dairy 
Products Corporation, and A. W. Milburn, 
of the Borden Company, spoke with faver on 
producer cooperatives, but expressed the 
opinion that merehandising and sale of pred- 
ucts should be left in private hands. 

There was a difference of opinion among 
the delegates present at the meeting as to 
how much private interests should be recog- 
nized in any attempt to stabilize the dairy 
market. Fred Sexauer,: of the Dairymen’s 
League, remembering a recent price war with 
New York distributors, said: ‘* Cooperatives 
will have to lead the way.’’ D. N. Geyer, 
of the Pure Milk Association, Chicago, was 
more liberal. -He said: ‘‘We need coopera- 
tion between the cooperatives and private in- 
terests in working out stabilization.”’ 


Urge Support of Farm Board 


In the resolutions adopted, the federation 
voiced its appreciation of the work that the 
Federal Farm Board is doing, and urged 
all farmers to give the board their utmest 
support. Another resolution favered the im- 
mediate granting of independence to the Phil- 
ippines, to make possible the abolition of 
the practice of permitting the free entrance 
of vegetable oil products, coming into com- 
petition with butterfat produced in the Unit- 
ed States. The federation also asked that the 
Farm Board set up a national dairy preducts 
information clearing house. 

The Des Moines Cooperative Dairy Market- 
ing Association acted as host to the gathering. 
J. H. Mason, general manager of the local 
cooperative, was in charge of the committee 
on arrangements. 








crowd laughed. 

Mr. Heaps then got seri- 
ous and_ reported that 
farmer members of his as- 
sociation were permitted 
to increase production 


president ; 


Right to left, C. E. Hough, Hartford, Conn., 
Willits, Philadelphia, Pa., 
C. W. Holman, Washington, D. C., 
president of the Des Moines Cooperative Dairy Marketing Association, 
ts at the extreme left, 


Officers of the National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation— 


first vice-president; F. P. 
Harry Hartke, Covington, Ky., 
secretary. A. N. Heggen, 


treasurer ; 
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Ak-Sar-Ben Keeps Growing 


Iowans Score Heavily at Omaha Livestock Show 


= competition that has marked 
the show in all classes gives us 
reason to believe that Ak-Sar-Ben 
Livestock and Horse Show is now one 
of the leading events of the country,” 
declared W. H. Scheliberg, general 
chairman of the show and president of 
the Union Stockyards Company, of 
Omaha, at the close of the Ak-Sar- 
Ben, November 8. 

“specially in the Four-H division, 
and in the Hereford open class has 
this been true. The Hereford show 
was about twice that of 1929 and pro- 
portionately better in quality. Altho 
the number of entries in the Four-H 
division were perhaps a little smaller 
than a year ago, the fact that only fif- 
ty-one head had to be eliminated in 
the preliminary sifting indicates the 
high standard of quality maintained.” 

These sentiments were confirmed 
by various Ak-Sar-Ben visitors repre 
senting other livestock shows and cat- 
tle associations. Otto Battles, Yaki- 
ma, Wash., international authority on 
the Angus breed, who judged the black 
eattle; R. J. Kinzer, secretary of the 
American Hereford Cattle Breeders’ 
Association; R. P. Lamont, Jr., presi- 
dent of the American Hereford Cattle 
Breeders’ Association, and president 
of the National Western Livestock 
Show at Denver; B. H. Heide, secre- 
tary of the Chicago International Live- 
stock Exposition, and others all lauded 
the rapid stride that Ak-Sar-Ben has 
made in three years. 

As has been the case at both of the 
previous Ak-Sar-Ben shows, Iowans 
were far in the lead of any other indi- 
vidual state in the number of high 
awards received by its exhibitors. 

Elliott Brown, 22, Rose Hill, Iowa, 
who showed the grand champion steer 
at the Chicago International in 1929, 
was awarded senior and grand cham- 
pionship honors in the Angus bull and 
female classes on Revolution 37th and 
Eva of Rosehill 2d, respectively. Way- 
land Hopley, Atlantic, Iowa, exhibited 
the junior champion Angus bull, Bark- 
ley Quality, and Schmuecker & Sons, 
Blairstown, Iowa, took the reserve 
champion Angus female award on 
Pinehurst Blackcap. 


Hubbell Wins on Shorthorns 


F. W. Hubbell, of Des Moines, won 
three out of four possible champion- 
ships in the Shorthorn classes, on the 
senior bull, Collynie Clipper Star; the 
senior female, Fair Rosebud, and jun- 
ior and grand champion female, Clip- 
per Favorite. The Allen Cattle Com- 
pany, of Colorado Springs, Colo., 
showed the junior champion Shorthorn 
bull, Divide Sensation. 

In the Red Polled class Tracy and 
Warye, Nashua, Iowa, took the senior 
and grand champion prizes for bulls 
and females. Hillandale Farms, of 
Muscatine, often in the Here- 
ford classes. 

C. G. Good & Sons, Ogden, Iowa, 
horse breeders who startled the equine 
world fifteen ago when they 
paid $47,000 for Farceur, an imported 
Beigian stallion, took three top places 
in the Belgian class with descendants 
of this stallion. They also took three 
out of five possible places in the Bel- 
gian mare classes. 

E. L. Humbert & Son, Corning, Iowa, 
won the senior and grand champion 
stallion awards on Oak Forest Hick- 
ory in the Percheron horse class, as 
well as the junior champion, Oak For- 
est Sensation, in the same class. 

All awards in the breeding Holstein- 
Friesian class went. to the Wisconsin 
School for the Blind, Janesville, Wis. 
Kansas and Wisconsin breeders split 
honors in the Jersey, Guernsey and 
Ayrshire divisions 

Wayne Tyler, Union county, Iowa, 
showing at Ak-Sar-Ben for the first 
time, took the grand championship 
honors of the Four-H Club show as 
well as Hereford steer reserve cham- 
pion honors in the open class. Law- 
rence Pease, Fremont county, Iowa, 
won the reserve champion banner on 
his Four-H Club heifer. Helen Kirsch- 


scored 


years 


baum also went thru the open Angus 
class to win a second reserve cham- 
pionship. Fremont county, Iowa, was 
awarded reserve championship honors 
in the county group of baby beeves. 
Madison county, Nebraska, won the 
championship. 

Seven out of ten places in the 
Four-H Club cattle champion awards 
went to Iowans. Helen Kirschbaum, 
Shelby county, Iowa, had the cham- 
pion Angus steer in this class, as well 
as the Four-H Club reserve grand 
champion steer. Harold Hassler, Craw- 
ford county, Iowa, showed the reserve 
champion Angus steer, and Virginia 
Mackoy, Fremont county, Iowa, the re- 
serve champion Shorthorn steer. 

Grand champion steer honors went 
to Robert P. Lamont, Jr., Larkspur, 
Colo., cattle breeder and feeder, and 
son of the secretary of commerce. His 
entry—Mischief—sold to the Cudahy 
Packing Company, of Omaha, for 95 
cents a pound, while Wayne Tryler, 
Iowa boy, received 60 cents a pound 
for his champion steer. 


Nebraska Shows Resources 


In a brief address Thursday night 
prior to the horse show, Governor A. J. 
‘Weaver, of Nebraska, stated that he 
favored an appropriation by the state 
legislature for the support of the Ak- 
Sar-Ben show, just as the state fair at 
Lincoln is maintained, and that he in- 
tended to include an appropriation for 
Ak-Sar-Ben in his 1931 budget. 

An appropriation of this sort would 
mean much to the development of the 
Ak-Sar-Ben show, according to stock 
show officials, and would partially re- 
lieve the burden of financing the show 
from the shoulders of Omaha business 
men, who have contributed $50,000 to 
each of the 1929 and 1930 shows. 

Nebraska showed up strongest in 
the swine classes. Homer Eberspach- 
er, of Seward county, exhibited the 
Four-H Club champion fat barrow, a 
Poland China. Reserve honors went to 
Herschel Franzen, also of Seward 
county, on a Spotted Poland. Walter 
Hentzen, of Seward, Neb., a Four-H 
Club boy, came thru for the grand 
championship in the open barrow class. 

The reserve champion Hereford 
steer was shown by Masa Matsutani, 
of Keith county, Nebraska. The cham- 
pion Shorthorn steer belonged to Clif- 
ford Ambroz, Pierce county, Nebraska. 
A Nebraska girl, Kathryn Kaliff, of 
Seward county, showed her Angus 
heifer for first honors over all entries. 

The University of Nebraska took 
grand and reserve grand champion- 
ships in the fat lamb and pen of fat 
lambs classes; reserve senior and 
grand championships in the Belgian 
mare class. The grand champion group 
of steers, a lot of Angus, came from 
Colorado Agricultural College. 
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1—Lee Carey, Marshall... 2,380 58.5 3.0}. | 2,321.5 
2—Everett Tague, Guthrie 2,370 52.5 5.5 2,305.6 
8—Leo Rettler, Keokuk. .......csccsssssssosesccses cove seve cess 2,280 60.0 5.04.. | 2,220.0 
4—Victor Swift, Marshall 2,280 75.0 4.5}. "| 2'905,0 
5—Elmer Carlson, Audubon.....cssseseseesereenee| 2,370 73.5 9.0 2,201.7 
6—Frank Griswold, Adair 2,180 63.0 4.0 2,117.0 
7—Lioyd Burr, Johnson 2,070 40.5 5.5 2,019.2 
8—Barney Memmelaer, Mahaska@..........ccccssse 2,235} 237.0 7.0 1,953.3 
9—Sid Stumbo, Boone 2,000 54.0 5.0 1,946.0 
10—LorenzZo Stumb0, Boone. .....cccccccrcccscseseeee| 2,070) 121.5 6.0 1,927.8 
GRUNDY COUNTY PRELIMINARY 
1—Ben Grimmius, Jr., Grundy .......ccccccossrcseces 1,998 37.5 8.3 59.9) 1,900.3 
2—Jay Hanson, Lyon 1,816 9.0 8.0 54.4) 1,752.5 
3—A, N. Roberts, Cedar............. {| 1,835 28.5 9.3 73.4) 1,733.1 
4—Arthur B. Kraft, Humboldt wef Bolte 34.5 8.3. 53.3) 1,689.1 
5—William Lively, Scott.........-.. -}| 1,678 84.0 7.0 33.5} 1,560.4 
6—Richard Stephens, Washington... | 2,157{ 219.0] 15.0] 474.5} 1,463.5 
7—Leslie L. Burr, Buchanan................. | 1,643 25.5 11.0) 164.3] 1,453.2 




















Fighting for a Place 


Semi-Final Husking Contests Show High Records 


F THE ten men who husked in the 
Marshall county preliminary, on 
November 5, five were about equally 
good. Three of these five men put over 
thirty-three bushels of corn, gross, into 
the wagon during the hour and twenty 
minutes. Probably there has never been 
in Iowa a husking contest with so 
many high records. Carey, Tague (a 
brother of the 1929 state champion), 
Rettler (1925 state champion), Swift 
and Carlson were the five men to bat- 
tle most strenuously for the right to 
go into the state contest. Elmer Carl- 
son, of Audubon county, who placed 
fifth, was tied for second with respect 
to gross corn put in the wagon. The 
only trouble was that he husked dirty 
during the last half of the contest, un- 
der the impression that the ears on the 
top of the load would not find their 
way into the husk deduction sample. 
The result was that he lost ninety-four 
pounds beeause of dirty husking. After 
Carlson has had a little more experti- 
ence with corn husking contests, we 
are expecting great things from him. 
Lee Carey, of Marshall county, won 
first, with the biggest gross load and 
the cleanest job of husking. He left 
a little more corn behind him in the 
field than did Lloyd Burr, of Johnson 
county, who was better than anyone 
else in this respect. Carey’s net record 
of 2,321 pounds is one of the best which 
has ever been made in the state of 
Iowa. Everett Tague, of Guthrie coun- 
ty, who finished close behind Carey, 
left just a little less corn behind him 
in the field, but he husked a lot dirtier, 
and he followed the systematic practice 
of throwing his dirty ears in the front 
end of the wagon, thus hoping to avoid 
the penalty. Everett Tague is undoubt- 
edly a very fine husker, and in another 





Wayne Tyler, Union county, Iowa, with Ak-Sar-Ben grand champion Four-H 
club steer, and Helen Kirschbaum, Shelby county, Iowa, with 
reserve champion club steer, 


year or two we would expect him to be 
better than his brother Clyde. 

Leo Rettler, of Keokuk county, who 
was state champion in 1925, is a spe 
cialist in the Rickelman method of 
corn husking, and the field in which 
the boys worked on November 5 was 
well adapted to that method. During 
the first half-hour of the contest, Rett- 
ler seemed to be husking faster than 
anyone else, but toward the finish he 
either ran into some poor corn or his 
condition began to fail him. 

Victor Swift, of Marshall county, 
who placed fourth, has been one of the 
most consistent corn huskers in Iowa 
for the last five years, Whenever he 
has been in a state contest, he has 
never placed lower than fifth, but it 
seems as tho he has always had a little 
hard luck to keep him out of first 
place. And now he is 37 years old, and 
from now on the time factor is going 
to be a little against him. One fine 
thing about Victor Swift is that he has 
always taken his defeats like a good 
sportsman even when he felt they were 
unjustified. 

Great credit is due the local Grange 
for its assistance in staging the Mar- 
shall county preliminary. 

Eight huskers, representing Grundy, 
Buchanan, Cedar, Scott, Lyon, Hum- 
boldt and Washington counties, lined 
up at Grundy Center, on the Plager 
farm, at 1:00 o’clock, November 5, to 
determine the three men who would 
enter the state match. Stephens, of 
Washington county, a newcomer, took 
out the most corn, 2,157 pounds; but 
Stephens husked dirty and left a lot 
of corn in the field. He lost nearly 700 
pounds by the “deduct” route. When 
the final tally was made, Ben Grim- 
mius, 1924 state champion, was first, 
with 1,900.3 pounds. Next came Jay 
Hanson, who had driven all the way 
from Lyon county to compete. He had 
a net of 1,752.5 pounds. Third was 
Roberts, of Cedar county, who had 
1,733 pounds, and qualified. Clarence 
Bockes, who placed second in the state 
contest last year, husked, but his rec- 
ord, the second high in the meet, was 
not counted as he was a third place 
man in the county contest. 

Thanks are due the Grundy County 
Farm Bureau, L. W. Plager, former 
county agent, and Manning Howell, 
present agent, for staging the contest. 





Enameling Oilcloth 


A reader asks if he can safely paint 
over oilcloth with enamel, or whether 
it will be necessary to size it first. 
New oilcloth has a very smooth finish 
and also is likely to have more or less 
grease on the surface. It should be 
cleaned with gasoline and then either 
sized or the glaze broken by rubbing 
slightly with sandpaper, after which 
the enamel can be applied in the usual 
way.—I. W. D. 





Casein, a product from skimmed 
milk, may be presented to you in the 
form of the handle of your knife, 4 
billiard ball, or an umbrella handle. 
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: What would 
70° BELOW ZERO 


do to your car? 


OF COURSE, it will never get that cold in your locality ... 
but it did around the South Pole, in Antarctica. And you 
can learn, from the Byrd Expedition, how to safeguard your 
car against cold as intense and destructive as that. For 
complete safety, they used Eveready Prestone, the ONE- 
SHOT anti-freeze. This very day, you can give your car 
the same protection. 








Eveready Prestone is different from all other anti-freezes. 
It contains no alcohol or glycerine. It was developed in the 
laboratories of the Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 
and is distributed by National Carbon Company, Inc., makers 
of Eveready Flashlights and Radio Batteries. 


You can put Eveready Prestone in early, and be already 
prepared when freezing weather comes. One filling lasts 
all winter. It will not boil off, overheat your engine, or 
harm any part of the cooling-system, even when the warm 
thaws come. 


Eveready Prestone is economical to use. Because only 
a single filling is needed, and because it is undiluted, less 
of it is required than of other anti-freezes. For those who live 
in the South and other moderate climates, it is available in 
small-size cans. Under such conditions, many cars can be 
protected for as little as $2.50. 


More than a million motorists used Eveready Prestone 
last winter. This year, it has been developed to a point 
where it offers even greater satisfaction. It is now green 
in color, so that it can be readily identified. 


Delay may be costly. ... You can buy Eveready Prestone 
everywhere, so take the simple precautions to make your 
cooling-system water-tight, and put it in today! 

* * * 





The Eveready Hour, radio’s oldest commercial] feature, is broadcast every Tuesday evening at 
nine (Eastern standard time) from WEAF over 4 nation-wide N. B. C. network of 27 stations, 





NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, ING 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Unit of Union Carbide and A Carbon Corporation 
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. Gives complete protection. 

. Does not boil off. 

. Positively will not damage cooling-system. 


. Will not heat-up a motor. 


. Circulates freely at the lowest operating 
temperatures. 


. Will not affect paint, varnish, or lacquer finishes. 
. Non-inflammable. 

. Odorless. 

. Economical—one filling lasts all winter. 


Ah. 
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Tested and approved 
Contest Board American 
Automobile Association 
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Oo” grandmothers used to spend 
several days previous to Thanks- 
giving in preparation for the Thanks- 
giving feast. When we remember that 
the menu included two or three meats, 
a variety of pies and often cake or 
plum pvrdding, as well as relishes, 
pickles, jellies and practically every 
vegetable in season, we do.net wonder 
that they spent considerable time be- 
fore the feast in preparation. 

Thanks to: the modern simplified 
menu, the present day housewife finds 
that, aside from dressing, trussing and 
chilling the fowl and preparing the-to- 
be-chilled foods, preparation of the 
meal may easily be accomplished with 
a bit of careful plannifg’ on the: day 
fitself—and without too great an ex- 
penditure of time or effort. 

Altho there are some dishes that be- 
long specifically to the Thanksgiving 
and Christmas season, these may be 
included in the menu which usually 
follows the order of soup or cocktail, 
salad, two vegetables, fowl and des- 
sert. While the general plan of the 
menu is quite simple the menu itself 
may be made as simple or as elaborate 
as is desired, depending upon the rec- 
ipes used. 


Cocktail Suggestions 


Because the rest of the dinner 
courses have a tendency to be some- 
what heavy, I very much prefer a fruit 
or tomato cocktail to a cream soup or 


a bouillon. Tomato juice, either spicy 
hot or icy cold, makes a splendid 
“starter” for the Thanksgiving meal. 


Or, since the first course is to serve 
simply as an appetizer, you might like 
to try a combination of fruit juices. 
Served in clear or colored glass cups, 
either at the table or just before the 
guests have been seated, it is often 
quite successful, 

An especially attractive fruit cock- 
tail may be made by combining sec- 
tions of grapefruit with small cubes of 
chilled cranberry jelly, or the grape- 
fruit sections may be alternated with 
sections of Jonathan apples, cooked in 
syrup and colored with cinnamon can- 
dies. The secret of a good fruit cock- 
fail, of course, is to serve it chilled. 

A very simple fruit cocktail may be 
made by combining a No. 2 can of apri- 
cots with a small can of broken sliced 
pineapple and cinnamon spiced apples. 
An inexpensive cocktail may be made 
by using a quart of red cherries, a No. 
2 can of pineapple and two or three 
bananas. 


Stuffing the Fowl 


Much of the success of the Thanks- 
giving fow! depends upon the stuffing 
that is used. The ordinary bread crumb 
dressing may have much added to it in 
the way of surprise flavors. A dress- 
ing that. has an unusually good flavor 
combines apples and raisins with bread 
crumbs. The recipe calls for one quart 
of bread crumbs, enough milk to 
moisten the bread, one cup of raisins, 
one cup of chopped apples, the giblets 
(cooked and chopped fine), two table- 
spoons of melted butter, one-half tea- 








For the Thanksgiving Feast 








spoon each of cinnamon, sage, allspice 
and parsley, one onion (chopped fine), 
and one-half cup of nut meats. Soak 
the bread crumbs in the milk until the 
bread is soft (stock from the fowl may 
be used if desired): Salt the mixture 
to taste,.add the raisins which have 
been washed and -soaked for about 
twenty minutes and combine the rest 
of the ingredients in the order given. 
Mix well and~-stuff:the fowl. Bake 
from. one and one-half to two hours. 
An oyster dressing that is desirable 
for duck or turkey is made by com- 
bining one quart of bread crumbs 
{soaked in the stock taken from the 
giblets) with a pint of fresh oysters, 
washed and drained, two eggs and salt 
and pepper to taste. One cup of diced 
celery may be added to this dressing if 
desired. The celery and oyster 
flavor is delicious in the stuff- 
ing. You may like your ordi- 
nary bread stuffing moistened 
with tomato juice. If you've 
with 


never stuffed a fowl 
sauerkraut, try it. It’s 
very unusual and de- 
licious. 


Preparing the Fowl 


The fowl, be it chick- 
en, duck, goose or tur- 
key, will be more ten- 
der if dressed the day 
before serving and. al- 
lowed to chill. In roasting 
the fowl, allow twenty min- 
utes per pound at 350 degrees 
Fahrenheit. This should produce a 
roasted product fit for a king. 

If there are a few revolutionary 
housewives who dare to serve other 
than a stuffed roast bird for Thanks- 
giving, may I suggest that you try 
mock drumsticks? For the drum- 
sticks, cut into one and one-half inch 
squares equal portions of steak and 
pork. Place these squares alternately 
on a wooden skewer, rub on a little 
salt and pepper and roll in bread 
crumbs, then eggs, then bread crumbs 
again. Brown quickly and cook in a 
steamer in the oven for one hour or 
until tender. 


Selecting the Vegetables 


With so many seasonal vegetables 
to choose from it’s really quite diffi- 
cult to decide upon any two specific 
vegetables. Of course, one couldn’t 
imagine a Thanksgiving menu that 
didn’t include potatoes, either sweet or 
white. Mashed potatoes, fluffy and 
white, are always correct. The diffi- 
culty, of course, is in keeping them 
piping hot to be served at a dinner 
that begins with soup 
or cocktail. When the 
potatoes are mashed, 
add a particle of bak- 
ing powder and set 
aside in a pan of hot 


water, Another easy Relish 

















Roast Chicken 





Rélish 
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Suggested Menus 





WITH TURKEY 
Tomato Cocktail 


Roast Turkey 
Oyster Dressing 
Cranberry Jelly 
Stuffed Potatoes 
Fresh Fruit Salad 

Ice Box Cake 
with Whipped Cream 

Coffee 





WITH CHICKEN 
jrapefruit Cocktail 


Sweet Potatoes, Giblet Gravy 
Stuffed Onions 
Cranberry Salad 
Pumpkin Pie 
Coffee 





WITH DUCK 
Spiced Fruit Juice - 
Roast Duck Sauerkraut Dressing 
, Giblet Gravy 
Mashed Potatoes Buttered Beets 
Sweet Potatoes 


Cranberry Pudding 
oe Coffee . 


solution is to bake the potatoes, scoop 
out the centers, mash, season and re- 
stuff the shells. Allowing one-half tea- 
spoon of baking powder for every six 
potatoes will add to their fluffiness 
when they have been put back into the 
oven and browned. When you consider 
the fact that the potatoes need not be 
pared, merely scrubbed thoroly, and 
that the actual stuffing may take place 
a good half -hour before dinner .is 
served,. they -really .aren’t.so much 
work. and it is an easy way to plan to 
have hot potatoes with very little ac- 
tual “fuss’’ when it’s time to “dish up.” 

Sweet potatoes may be served either 
mashed or candied. Should you mash 
them, of course they will be treated 
exactly as tho they were white peta- 
toes. If they are to be candied, cook 
them in salted boiling water 
until half tender, then arrange 
them in a buttered shallow pan 
and pour over them .a thick 
brown sugar syrup—one and 
‘one-half cups for every six po- 
tatoes. Cook in a mod- 
erate oven until the 
potatoes are clear. ‘If 
this sounds like too 
much work for the 
Thanksgiving meal, 
you may cook the po- 
tatoes until half ten- 
der, sprinkle each po- 
tato with half a tea- 
spoon of brown sugar, and 
place in a.buttered baking 
dish in a hot oven to finish 
baking and to brown at the same time. 

Of the “in-season’’ vegetables, I 
think I would choose beets first. They 
may be cooked and diced and served 
hot with butter and a tablespoon or so 
of vinegar or.lemon juice or they may 
be pickled, chilled and served cold. 

I suppose eyery hostess would hold 
up -her hands in horror .at.the sugges- 
tion of stuffed onions for a Thanksgiv- 
ing feast, but they are truly delicious. 
Select medium sized onions, peel and 
parboil. Remove the center, stuff with 
a mixture of buttered bread crumbs 
and grated cheese moistened with milk 
and brown in a medium oven. 

If you're serving canned string 
beans, try adding a dash of grated 
cheese to them when you add butter 
and cream. The cheese adds a flavor 
all its own. 

There's a corn and tomato combina- 
tion, baked en casserole, that I find is 
a splendid menu addition when the 
other flavors seem somewhat bland. 
Butter the casserole and fill it with 
alternate layers of corn and canned to- 
matoes. Season with salt, pepper, but- 
ter and a bit of shred- 
ded green _ pepper. 
Cover with buttered 
bread crumbs and 
bake in a moderate 
oven from thirty to 


Celery forty minutes. This 


Giblet Gravy 
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dish is simple to prepare, keeps hot 
easily and is quite attractive served 
on a dinner plate. 

If you're not serving cranberries 
some place else in the menu, you’! 
want to make your salad with a pre. 
dominating cranberry flavor. Gr, yoy 


may prefer serving a cranberry relish 
on the dinner plate with the fow!. 


J 


Ways of Serving Cranberries 


Cranberry delight is one of the sim. 
plest of cranberry dishes. Grind thry 
the food chopper equal portions of raw 
cranberries and fresh -apples. Mix to. 
‘gether and moisten -with sweetened 
whipped cream. You'll find the com. 
bination delightful. The same combi- 
nation may be used with oranges sub. 
stituted for the-apples if-one so de 
‘sires, ; 

There’s a cranberry, cherry, raisin 
relish that is delicious served with the 
Thanksgiving or the Christmas dinner, 
Wash one and one-half cups of cran- 
berries, add one orange and one lemon 
sliced in thin pieces, one cup of pitted 
‘canned cherties, two cups of brown 
sugar, one and one-half cups of raisins, 
one-half: teaspoon of cinnamon, one- 
half teaspoon of cloves and one-half 
cup of vinegar. Combine the ingredi- 
ents and cook slowly until thick. This 
may be poured into sterilized glasses 
and sealed if one has more than can 
be used for the Thanksgiving dinner. 

If you have fresh fruit for a salad 
course, nothing is better than the 
diced apple, orange and banana combi- 
nation with nuts and chopped celery. 


Dessert for the Menu 


Ordinarily we think in terms of 
mince or pumpkin pie, or a steamed 
pudding for the Thanksgiving dessert. 
These are all very well, but why not, 
this year, try an ice box cake? There 
are some splendid ice box cake recipes 
and the cake may be made the day be- 
fore the Thanksgiving meal, chilled 
and served with whipped cream. Fora 
vanilla wafer ice -box cake, crumble 
one-half pound of ‘vanilla wafers. - Al 
ternate the layers of wafer crumbs 
with a thin layer of the following mix- 
ture: Combine one tablespoon of gran- 
ulated sugar with one tablespoon of 
cocoa. Add one-fourth cup of water 
and cook until thick, then add one cup 
of powdered sugar and one-third cup 
of butter. Into this mixture add the 
yolks of three eggs, beaten and added 
slowly, and lastly the lightly beaten 
egg whites. Spread the mixture in al 
ternate layers with the vanilla wafers. 
Serve with whipped cream. This rec: 
ipe serves eight people. 

If your menu hasn’t included cran- 
berries, you might like a steamed cran- 
berry pudding, made by combining 
three and one-half cups of flour, two 
teaspoons of baking powder, one cup 
of sugar, one-half cup of milk, one and 
one-half cups of cranberries, threé 
eggs, beaten, and one-half cup of melt- 
ed butter. Stir all together and steam 
in a buttered mold for three hours. 
Serve with whipped cream, seasoned 
and flavored with nutmeg.—BE. B. 








String Beans 


Raisin Stuffing 


Celery 


Celery 
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They weren’t dinners—those Thanks- 
giving meals of thirty years ago. 
They were feasts! Twenty-pound 
turkey, oysters and squash, mashed 
potatoes and lima beans and onions, 
hot biscuits and sweet potatoes, jel- 
lies and jams and preserves, mince 
and pumpkin pies and three-layer 
cakes. And cup after cup of rich, 
full-bodied Chocolate Cream Coffee 
giving final charm to the magnifi- 
cence of the meal. 


The Thanksgiving board may not 
groan today as it did in those lavish 
days. But the Thanksgiving dinner 
is still surrounded by the glorious 
aroma of Chocolate Cream Coffee— 
still made memorable by its gra- 
cious, heartening cheer. 


What a tribute to the excellence of 
Chocolate Cream Coffee this thirty- 
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year popularity is! It speaks of the 
fine, rich blend that has made Choc- 
olate Cream Coffee so steadfastly 
preferred. It tells of the full-roast- 
ing that brings this blend to ripe 
perfection and gives you a generous 
measure of extra cups 
to every pound. It evi- 
dences the “‘oven-fresh- 
ness”’ of- Chocolate 
Cream Coffee, its mel- 





WESTERN GROCER COMPANY 
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Sais 


low savor reaching you unimpaired. It 
is asplendid endorsement of the new 
vacuum tin, treasuring this coffee’s 


goodness in its protecting seal. 


Popular for a generation! And better 
coffee today than ever before. Yet 
selling at the lowest price in years! 
This is the coffee you want for your 
Thanksgiving dinner—and for your 
table every day of the year. 
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Se 
ring on the 
Butter-Nut ! 


Here they come—ready for food—hungry as bears., 
That’s when a good, big cup of Butter-Nut tastes best.. 
Cold weather calls for hot drinks. Puts new life into; 
a man—rests him and cheers him up. That good old! 
Butter-Nut flavor is one of the bright spots of the day. 

There is small difference in the cost of coffees— 
but a world of difference in the flavor. If you like 
coffee that is rich and full bodied, mellow and smooth, 
—then try Butter-Nut. Order a can today. Your 












Delicious” 
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we. Suggestions 
S.. for the 


Holidays 


The holiday season is almost here—Thanks- 
giving, Christmas and the New Year. Good 
times or bad, everyone must stop thinking about 
their troubles long enough to remember how to 
laugh. 





Good things to eat are part of this season. 
You can’t have a Thanksgiving or Christmas din- 
ner without something just a little different. 
That’s the reason we have set aside a place for 
you to find these things listed in OUR READ- 
ERS MARKET. We call this column CHRIST- 
MAS SUGGESTIONS. You’ll find some very 
nice presents for the family there, too. Turn 
back to OUR READERS MARKET NOW and 
look this section over. If you don’t see what 
you want listed there, write to us and we'll try 
to find it for you. Read this column every issue 
from now until Christmas. Don’t forget, it’s the 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS COLUMN IN 
OUR READERS MARKET 





























“Little Thankfuls’’ 





ECIDING where to draw the line 

between the big and the little 
things for which one could be thank- 
ful seemed to be the greatest difficulty 
of the contributors to the “Little 
Thankful” contest. Some of the letters 
were serious, and some were funny. 
All of them were very sincere, sug- 
gesting such a medley of things to be 
thankful for—everything from postage 
stamps to hot school lunches. 


Old Bill 


In this day of cars and tractors, it’s 
interesting to find that. Susan’s Old 
Bill still plays an important part in 
the lives of the “girls’’ down in De 
Kalb county, Missouri. Susan's letter 
wins first place and the $5 prize. 

“I’m thankful,” writes Susan, “for 
our old gray horse. It is true that he 
is not a thing of 





Mrs. X. Y. Z. evidently inspired this 
“Little Thankful” sent in by Mrs. B. 
C., of Montgomery county, Iowa. “Aft. 
er reading Mrs. X. Y. Z.’s article in Ey. 
erybody’s Say So, I can say that I am 
truly thankful for the real joy I haye 
each day in preparing the meals for 
my family and almost never do I hear 
a complaining word if things are not 
just right. 

“If the cookies happen to be 
scorched, father says, ‘I like scorched 
cookies once in awhile.’ Or if the 
bread is baked a little too hard, he 
says, ‘Hard bread is good for our di. 
gestion.’ 

“Then when the ham is roasted to a 
turn and the baked apples shine, the 
children say, ‘My, what a good dinner. 
mother.’ When Johnnie accidentally 
upsets his glass of water on the clean 

tablecloth, I’m thank. 





beauty, but he takes 
us safely wherever 
we need to go and if 
it were not for Old 
Bill we would al- 
most be classed with 
the shut-in folks. 

“ ‘We,’ I might say, 
means my sister and 
I, who are two mid- 
dle-aged, unmarried 
ladies, the kind the 
neighbors always re- 
fer to as ‘the girls.’ 
We attend church 
and Sunday school 
with the help of our 
faithful friend, be- 
fore mentioned, and 
altho we must often 
pull out for a car to 
pass, and if we are 
going with the rest = 
of the crowd, must ats <4 
start in advance, we 
get there just the 
same. Often our 
buggy is full of the 
neighborhood chil- 
dren and the ride behind the horse 
pleases them as no car ride ever could. 
I think the children would vote for 
Old Bill as a ‘Little Thankful’ sub- 
ject too.” 





A Hat, a Habit and a Maple Tree 


“You will laugh at some of the little 
things I’m thankful for,’’ writes Mrs. 
J. M. L., of Page county, Iowa, winner 
of second place and $3, “but go ahead. 
It won’t hurt me and maybe a laugh 
will make you feel better. 

“Take my new hat now (and a new 
hat is an event, I'll have you know). 
It cost $2.98 but it is so flattering that 
everyone thinks I'm Laura La Plante! 

“Then there’s Toddler—his educa- 
tion has progressed so far that he can 
be kept dry most of the time, and you 
mothers of a toddler know what a 
huge relief that is. 

“I’m thankful for our slim, little hard 
maple tree that now has become a 
torch of gold, and I'm glad my husband 
doesn’t smoke and that he eats every- 
thing cheerfully—even carrots!” 


For the Things She Hasn’t Had 


Miss Bessie Larson, of Buena Vista 
county, Iowa, is thankful not only for 
some of the things she has but. for 
some of the things she hasn't had. She 
writes: “I am thankful there are 
things I have not had. I have never 
had a broken bone, or a broken heart, 
smallpox, lice, bed bugs or false teeth. 
Then I am thankful because there are 
some things I can get along without. 
Because I don’t. want them, I can get 
along without cigarettes, unkind words 
and scandal. Because I can’t afford 
them, I can get along without dia- 
monds, pearls and fur coats. I’m 
thankful for the things I have. Among 
these are the memory of a mother’s 
love, the beauty of the flowers, the in- 
spiration of poetry, stars at night, 
dreams ahead, and the ability to see 
the silver linings in the storm clouds. 
Then again, there are things I can not 
get along without—sunshine, friends, 
magazines, books, the Bible and God.” 
Miss Larson’s letter wins third place. 


’ 





ful I have learned to 
say, ‘I’m glad it 
wasn’t the cream 
pitcher,’ 

“I am thankful for 
the redbirds that 
nested in my back 
yard this summer. 
How we did enjoy 
them! Oh, yes! I'm 
thankful the chil- 
dren have all had 
the mumps and the 
chickens did not die 
of cholera this fall.” 


Bring on the Onions! 


“Yes, the _ little 





things do _ count!” 
writes Mrs. Lenore 
Eversole Fisher, of 
Champaign county, 


Illinois. “I am _ so 
thankful that, I can 
sit at my Thanksgiv- 
ing table and coura- 
geously pass _ the 
creamed onions to 
my husband without 
even batting an eye. You see, he never 
liked onions until he came under my 
management a few years ago. 
“When we were first married we 
were quite incompatible on the noi- 
some subject of onions—I for ‘em and 
he ag’in’ ’em. In fact, the air was 
often quite charged! In my despair, I 


eee) | 
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decided to insinuate onions into the 
diet, a little here, a little there, anda 
whole onion in the pot roast, while I 


casually remarked from time to time 
about the most unusual flavor of the 
food. In a very short time my husband 
was eating onion soup, undisguised 
and undiagnosed. Now, when he comes 
home he says, ‘I smell onions!’ with 
gusto instead of disgust, altho he sol- 
emnly declares that he can't abide 
them. iv 

“So with great conceit and joy and 
fearlessness I pass the heirloom silver 
dish full of onions to my martyred 
husband, and I grin fatuously as I see 
him send the last lone onion galloping 
to eternity.” 


Iowa’s Master Farm 
Homemakers 


“1 FEEL that I am not a master farm 

homemaker—only an apprentice— 
but I hope some day that I may be a 
master at homemaking,” said one of 
the five newly chosen Iowa master 
farm homemakers at the Master Home 
maker Recognition program. 

Mentally I ran over the list of ac 
complishments of these five womel. 
There was Mrs. Etha B. Koehler, of 
Madison county, who twenty years 4g0 
was left with two children and a heavy 
debt on a hundred and sixty-acre farm. 
In nine years she was out of debt and 
since then has built a modern home, 
sent her two children to school and 
found time not only for homemaking 
but for a considerable amount of cour 
munity work. 

Then there is Mrs. Alvern S. Wel 
dell, of Woodbury county, who lives 028 
a twenty-three hundred and eighty: 
acre farm, and finds time for such ac 
tivities as being president of the Inte™ 
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state Conference of Farm Women, 
head of the local Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, and county chairman for 
Four-H clubs. Mrs. Albert S. Jacob- 
son, of Hamilton county, not only finds 
time for community activities but. she 
and her family get a great deal of en- 
joyment out of studying the birds. She 
keeps a field glass handy and often 
spends a Sunday eating dinner in the 
orchard. 

It was Mrs. Raymond Sayre, of War- 
ren county, who said she washed 
dishes but twice a day and planned 
her menus a week at a time. She 
came to the farm as a city girl and 
didn’t know a “dry pine stick from a 
green hickory log.” She didn’t like to 
touch a chicken and was of the opin- 
ion that the winter season meant a 
hibernating period to the farmer when 
he spent most of his time sitting by the 
fire and reading. Mrs. Sayre’s chief 
ambition is to be a good mother, an 
understanding wife and a_ helpful 
neighbor. She too finds time for such 
outside community activities as serv- 
ing on the school board, serving as a 
Sunday school teacher, and acting as 
county chairman of the women’s work 
in the Farm Bureau. She is county 
president. of the Federated Women’s 
Club and manages to find time for 
still other local organizations. 

Mrs. Clarence H. Decatur, of Powe- 
shiek county, listed growing old grace- 
fully as her chief ambition. She be- 
lieves that the farm home is a happy 
home, because the whole family works 
and plays together. 

The master homemakers’ were 
chosen this year from a suggested list 
of over forty nominees. The master 
farm homemaker movement is spon- 
sored each year in Iowa by the Farm- 
er’s Wife. The judges this year serv- 
ing on the selection committee work 
were Mrs. W. H. Milner and Mrs. Ells- 
worth Richardson, Iowa Farm Bureau 
state committeewomen, and _ three 
members of the state extension home 
economics staff.—E. B. 


“There Is a Limit——’ 


ILLY is the neighborhood bully. He 

bullies boys and girls alike, pro- 
vided they are younger and weaker 
than he. 

This time, however, he calculated 
wrongly, and Jackie, despite his lack 
of years, has proved perfectly able 
to defend himself. He has retaliated 
by giving Billy a badly gashed lip, 
which the latter carries, much swollen 
and shamefully’ prominent, the re- 
mainder of a humiliating day. 

It would appear that no further dis- 
cipline is necessary for Billy. His 
mother thinks differently, however. 
Having witnessed the whole affair, 
she gives him a round of lecturing, 
sends him to hig room for an hour, 
and even thinks it necessary to set 
his case before daddy when the lat- 
ter arrives at night. Let it be said 
for daddy that he confines himself 
merely to “speaking” to the boy, 
realizing that Billy, probably, has had 
discipline enough for one day. 

“Joan,” said mother, “if you don’t 
pick up your pretty ‘Miss Amandy’ 
when you are through playing with 
her, someone will step upon her some 
day! How would you like that?” 

“Nobody would step on my dear 
‘Miss Amandy’, mother!” cried Joan, 
snatching dolly to her heart. 

“Well, I’m warning you not to let 
her lie on the flocr,” replied mother. 

Of course, Joan does let. dolly lie 
on the floor again, and quite naturally, 
Joan, herself, steps upon her, to her 
Own horror and “Miss Amandy’s” com- 
plete ruin. 

Poor little Joan! One would think 
her heart-breaking sobs spoke loudly 
enough of punishment. Perhaps moth- 
er has forgotten the day that her own 
“Raggedy Ann”, whom she had left 
out-of-doors, was dismembered by Fi- 
do, for she is adding discipline to 
Joan's grief. Joan is not allowed to 
have any playthings, and must sit sob- 
bing in a chair until mother feels 
She is sufficiently punished. 

These actual examples of superflu- 
ous discipline are, perhaps, not so ex- 
treme, at least they are not so amus- 
ing, as the one my father used to 
tell of a neighbor farmer who, up- 


’ 


*on being told that his son had re- 
ceived a thrashing from the school- 
master that day, replied, “That so, 


discipline. It comes chiefly from a 
lack of sympathetic understanding, but 


is it? Well, there'll be a harder one 
waitin’ for him when he comes home.” 
But it really is very easy to over- 


it is often urged on by a desire to 
satisfy one’s own feelings.—Pauline 
Herr Thomas. 


Everybody’s Say So 
ERE we are back with the column 
again and with an interesting let- 
ter from Ella Watts, of Antelope coun- 
ty, Nebraska. Her letter was prompt- 
ed by Mrs. X. Y. Z.’s letter, but to me 
she has offered new possibilities for 
discussion in the column. She writes: 


Follow a farmer’s wife—and part- 
ner—around a day or two if you 
can—I can't! Up at dawn, she 
starts the fire and puts the kettle 
on, snatches a milk pail and reaches 
the barn as soon as hubby has the 
cows in. She milks half the cows, 
earries the brimming pails of milk 
to the house and gets breakfast 
while he separates and feeds the 
calves. After breakfast the dishes 
are to be cared for, there are chick- 
ens to be fed, chicken houses to be 
cleaned out, the garden to hoe, and 
about the time the wife is frantical- 
ly digging potatoes for dinner, hub- 
by calls for her to help chase pigs 
or cows out of the corn. Where is 
there time for an elaborate dinner? 
The afternoons go just like the 
mornmgs—one rush of work and 
all days are alike. If she goes to 
club or aid she has to leave some- 
thing extra for tomorrow that she 
left undone today, and I for one say 
she’s a mighty plucky woman to 
try to take on a club or an aid at all 
with all of her home duties. 


Mrs. Watts maps out a rather heavy 
schedule for the typical farm wife. I 
wonder if her picture is accurate and 
if your days go as she has outlined? 

Incidentally, just how much outdoor | 
work do you think the farm woman 


should do? Is she “plucky” to take | 
time for the club or aid, or is it a case | 


of poor planning? Just what does she | 


owe to herself? 


“Mrs. X. Y. Z. Is Right” 


You'll be surprised to find at least 
one farm woman who agrees (in part) 
with Mrs. X. Y. Z. You'll find her 
buying budget interesting. Mrs. O. G., 
of Worth county, Iowa, writes: 


In reply to your request for in- 
formation about buying, I am send- 
ing my figures. There are only two 
in our family but I have some com- 
pany and @ man part. of the time. 
We use ten pounds of butter per 
month. My grocery bill is $20 per 
month, including eggs and meat. 
We use one and one-half quarts of 
whole milk per day and about three- 
fourths pint of cream—or less. 

I buy all of my bread but no 
other baking. I have meat once a 
day, fresh fruit for breakfast. and 
usually two vegetables each for 
lunch and dinner. I make my own 
jams and jellies but that is all the 
canning I do. I have my own gar- 
den. 

In some ways I think Mrs. X. Y. 
Z. is correct. Many farmers’ wives 
are poor cooks. I'd say about half 
and half. But the good cooks are 
superb! 

One conclusion to draw, it seems 
to me, is that all of us could be bet- 
ter cooks. After all, it doesn’t take 
much longer to make a good cake 
than a poor one. 


The column would like to have other 
letters in regard to food buying stand- 
ards on the farm. The exchange of 
ideas should be helpful. Send in your 
contribution to Everybody’s Say So. 
—E. B. 


The percolator which has become 
stained inside with coffee may be 
cleaned by filling the pot nearly full 
of boiling water and adding a teaspoon 
of soda. Let it boil a few minutes and 




















Your Independent 
Shoe Merchant 
SAVES you MONEY 

by selling 
LONG-WEARING 


Rubber Footwear 








A mighty good place to get your 
money’s worth is the independent 
shoe store in your town. When it 
prospers the town prospers. The 
owner and his customers are his only 
bosses. He has built his own business 
by selling what the folks of his towa 
need. 


We think it is good business to co- 
operate with the independent shoe 
merchant. His motives and his con- 
scientious methods have just natu 
rally pointed him toward Top Notch 
Rubber Footwear. For downright 
money’s worth, for top-to-bottom 
strength and knock-about “guts”, he 
thinks of Top Notch. And he ought 
to know. Is it any wonder we “play 
ball” with him! 

If he has searched the country for 
better values, he’ll probably tell you 
that Top Notch is the longest wear- 
ing rubber footwear that anyone ever 
put a foot into. He says that because 
his customers have told him so whea 
they come back for more. 


Next time you want rubber footwear, 
swing the door of your independent 
shoe store. Say “Top Notch”, and 
get the best money's worth in town. 
Boots, arctics,and rubbers (heavyand 
light) for men, women and children. 
Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Com- 
pany, Beacon Falls, Connecticut. 


@ Pull on a Top Notch "Corn Belt” All-Rub- 
ber Arctic. You can see the extra staming 
that makes them stand up longer thau you 
ever thought an arctic could. There’s a long 
life in these foot protectors. 


@ Top Notch Buxton — the 2- buckle, snug-fit- 
ting rubber made for tough, heavy duty. For 
men who give their rubbers extra-bard wearl 


@ Top Notch Women’s All-Rubber Smartie 
gives real protection against slush and raia 
and cold. Designed to make feet look smaller. 
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OP, 
A GUARANTEE |NOTCH] OF SERVICE 











then wash it out with soap and water. 
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Kill Rats 
Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-O can be used about the home, barn or poultry 
yard with absolutesafety asit contains ne deadly 
poison. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom- 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, under 

which insures maximum 


h. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 
State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 
Sold on a -Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
minator, All d: sts, 4s 3 Large size (four times 
$2. dealer cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, o. 
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KILLS-RATS-ONLY 









ighest 3 Prods oF URS 


Ones Mailed = 


Tune in on WCCO Mondays — Wednes- 
days, 5:55 P.M. for information on trap- 





ORTHWESTERN B30. 
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HIDE & FUR INC. — 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. MAIL SN 
Northwestern Hide a Fur, ino. [COUS. 


Mipneapolis, Min 2 
Send FREE Price lat and Shipping Tags. 


Name 














The new Advance Marshall Heater is 4 
absolutely safe; cannot backfire or le 
Cast iron and self-sinking. Will not blow 
out, even in the atogages gale. No wicks 
to ‘bother with. cannot leak into 
tank water. For tanks, hog houses, 
brooder houses, etc. 


Low Fuel Cost 


Costs little to operate. Burns 
kerosene or distillate. Guaran- 
teed 100%,. Ask your dealer 
TODAY or write us for low 
price and literature. 
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210% tombe Bide. 
Marshalltown, lowa 














Where Lindbergh Learned. Good 
in Aviation! Quick advancem 


Learn at Lincoln—where “Lindy” 
Attend the Lincoln School. 
nt A wed. Factory in con- 

fiying and mechani- 


Pay 
ent ! 


a. Complete 
courses. Part time employment. 
ow rite for details. Ht 

and Flyin 


lane a Ll School, 506 
Aircraft Bidg., Lincoin, ‘Nebr. 








for 2% years, Don’t S 
hides and 6! at sacrifice. 
them tous 
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Too 
Big 
Now. 


The world is too big now to 
expect to inform the public by 
shouting from the housetops. 
And so when a specialist on any 
subject, alfalfa for instance, has 
anything to say, he sits down 
and writes a Seek instead of 
starting out on a pacemanaind 
lecture tour. 

Now there’s ood reason why 
we have to watch the book lists 
nowadays. Good and dependa- 
ble books on farm practices and 
methods are coming out rather 
often. 

Watch Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead for mention of 
the outstanding new farm books. 
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Sabbath School Lesson 


By “UNCLE HENRY” WALLACE 


Zacchaeus the Publican 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for November 30, 1930. Luke, 19:1-10.) 


“And he entered and was passing 
through Jericho, (2) And behold, a 
man called by name Zacchaeus; and 
he was a chief publican, and he was 
rich. (3) And he sought to see Jesus 
who he was; and could not. for the 
crowd, because he was little of stat- 
ure. (4) And he ran on before, and 
climbed up into a sycomore tree to see 
him: for he was to pass that way. (5) 
And when Jesus came to the place, he 
looked up, and said unto him, Zac- 
chaeus, make haste, and come down; 
for today I must abide at thy house. 
(6) And he made haste, and came 
down, and received him joyfully. (7) 
And when they saw it, they all mur- 
mured, saying, He is gone in to lodge 
with a man that is a sinner. (8) And 
Zacchaeus stood and said unto the 
Lord, Behold, Lord, the half of my 
goods I give to the poor; and if I have 
wrongfully exacted aught of any man, 
I restore fourfold. (9) And Jesus said 
unto him, Today is salvation come to 
this house, forasmuch as he is also a 
son of Abraham. (10) For the Son of 
man came to seek and to save that 
which was lost.” 








There are occupations in life—and 
very respectable occupations at that— 
which tend to numb Christian sensibil- 
ities and callous the heart. A man, for 
example, whose main business is to 
collect interest, would need to keep 
very close to his Master, if he would 
not lose his sympathy for struggling 
humanity; and must needs be a liberal 
giver, if the love of money does not 
get an undue hold upon his affections. 

Few preachers in any city have suf- 
ficient faith in the gospel to attempt 
the conversion of a “curbstone broker” 
after they see the devices he employs 
to keep the poor always poor by col- 
lecting commissions on renewals every 
thirty days, thus ,keeping laboring 
men, seamstresses and washer-women 
in a servitude little better and some- 
times worse than slavery. Fewer ses- 
sions or church authorities have the 
grace or courage to put this class of 
men where they belong—outside the 
church—if they happen tg have ob- 
tained membership without mending 
their ways. We may have hope even 
for such scoundrels after we fully un- 
derstand the story of Zacchaeus, the 
boss tax collector of the ancient city 
of Jericho. I have called him the boss 
tax collector, for that is exactly what 
the Scripture calls him: the chief or 
boss of the publicans of that city. 

Jericho was the center of the bal- 
sam and olive oil country of Judea. It 
was a residence city, a priestly city. It 
was near the chief ford of the Jordan, 
and hence a place where revenues 
could be collected on trade coming 
from Perea and Galilee. It was, as we 
would say, a prominent port of entry, 
one of the gateways of Palestine. It 
was, therefore, a great taxing center, 
for both customs and tariffs. Zac- 
chaeus had bought the right to collect 
the taxes of the Jericho district. He 
had a softer snap than a modern trust 
magnate, for there could be no possi- 
ble competition. He had an absolute 
monopoly, and besides had all the ad- 
vantages of the sidewalk broker, for 
he could squeeeze the lemon to the 
last drop and collect all that the traf- 
fic would bear. 

The Jews for many reasons hated 
him; one, because he represented to 
them, as its financial representative, 
all the tyranny and oppression of 
Rome. He was Rome incarnate. They 
hated him because he, a Jew, a son of 
Abraham, had so far degraded himself 
as to be the instrument of the oppres- 
sion of his people. Many, no doubt, 
hated him because they had felt the 
weight of his iron or witnessed the op- 
pression of both rich and poor. 

Zacchaeus, I dare say, was about the 
most unpopular man in the whole city 
of Jericho. He was rich, as he could 


be, with all these opportunities. He 
was a little fellow, short in stature, 
and I have no doubt was often called, 
when it was safe, that little rascal or 
scoundrel, and I have as little doubt 
that he deserved it all. We do not, 
however, always, or even often, know 
what is in men, and are often aston- 
ished te.find noble impulses growing 
among vices, like roses among thorns 
or pond lilies growing out of slime. 

And so were the people of Jericho 
astonished that day. Word had come 
to the city that Jesus, the great 
prophet of Galilee, had crossed the 
Jordan from Perea, where He had 
wrought many wonderful works, and 
was coming toward Jericho. Zacchae- 
us, who doubtless had met Pereans in 
his office every day, had heard much 
of this wonderful Man, and had heard 
with much astonishment that He had 
among His closest friends and follow- 
ers one Matthew, the head publican of 
Capernaum, and that He was the only 
Jewish rabbi who seemed to under- 
stand the heart of the publican. 

As the crowd started to meet. this 
great Teacher, much as we would go 
out to meet some famous man of this 
day, Zacchaeus ran on before, and 
quite unmindful of his personal dig- 
nity, went past his own house and 
climbed up a well-known sycomore 
tree (a variety of the fig, with low- 
growing branches) in order that he 
might have a better chance to see and 
study the Man of whom he had heard 
so much, and to whom his heart 
warmed all the more because Jesus 
was the object of the daily contempt 
of every rabbi, priest, Levite and 
scribe in all Jericho. He warmed to 
Jesus because they had the same class 
for enemies. 

Judge, then, of his surprise when, as 
Jesus approached, and Zacchaeus, with 
his knowledge of human nature, the 
result of natural smartness and long 
experience, was studying every feature 
and expression of the wonderful Proph- 
et, the great Teacher stopped, and, 
looking up, said, “Zacchaeus, make 
haste and come down, for today I must 
abide at thy house.” It. was a proud 
day for Zacchaeus. 

Jesus gave him personal recognition, 
so dear to the ambitious and strong 
man, and the recognition of the great 
Prophet and wonder worker meant a 
great deal in the city of Jericho. We 
now begin to see the hitherto unsus- 
pected nobility of the soul of Zac- 
chaeus. Unexpected recognition by 
greatness always swells the head of a 
small or mean man. From all that the 
past had shown of Zacchaeus, we 
should have expected his head to be 
swelled, and that he would have justi- 
fied his past extortions and quoted Je- 
sus as his friend whom he had enter- 
tained, and who had in no wise re- 
buked him. Instead, he was profoundly 
humble. Here at last was one man 
who understood him, with all his 
faults and failings, and to whom he 
could unbosom himself freely, a man 
who had braved public opinion, who 
had called on Himself the wrath of all 
that was called holy in Jerusalem, by 
becoming his guest. For, as the crowd 
dispersed in the evening, he could 
hear the remark, uttered with the ut- 
most contempt: This man “has gone 
in to lodge with a man that is a sin- 
ner.” 

What passed between the Prophet of 
Galilee and the boss tax collector of 
Jericho as they sat around the well- 
spread board, attended by assiduous 
servants, we are not informed. It is 
enough to know that the intercourse 
changed the whole current of the tax 
collector’s life. He had gradually been 
growing hard under the scorn and con- 
tempt of all that was called religion. 
He had, therefore, no doubt, taken 
vengeance on the men who abused 
him by putting on the screws and mak- 
ing them smart for their hatred and 
contempt. But now, under the touch 
of unexpected love and kindness, and 
appreciation of the good that was not 
entirely smothered out, as he bade 


good-bye to Jesus, standing in front of ; 


his house the following morning, and 
in the presence of the multitude al. 
ready gathered for the journey, he 
made this remarkable confession of 
faith: “Lord, the half of my goods I 
give to the poor, and if I have wrong. 
fully exacted aught of any man, I re- 
store fourfold.” 

There is a public confession of faith 
that means something. The religion 
of Zacchaeus reached down to his 
pocketbook. He did not deny that he 
had been dishonest, but he was willing 
to pay four dollars on proof that he 
had ever cheated a man out of one 
dollar. He had, after atoning for his 
past misdeeds in this way, as much 
money as he needed, and more, too; 
and he proposed to divide this with 
the poor. 

And Jesus adds with sublime empha- 
sis: “This day is salvation come to 
this house.”” Why not? Publican as 
he is, he is also a son of Abraham, and 
as such is entitled to all the blessings 
of the chosen people. And this, Jesus 
adds, is my mission: The Son of man 
is come to save souls like this, that 
are supposed to be lost, and would be 
lost by sin and the scorn and contempt 
of so-called religious people, were it 
not for my redeeming love. 

The more we have of the spirit of 
Jesus, the more good we will 
where others see it not. There is no 
man, however fallen, that has not in 
him some of the lineaments of the Di- 
vine. Judas was the only man of whom 
Jesus ever despaired, and he was a 
preacher of the gospel and a worker of 
miracles. 

Many lessons may be drawn from 
this passage. One is that God's opin- 
ion of a man is often very different 
from his own opinion about himself. 
It is what a man really is, and not 
what he takes himself to be, or what 
others take him to be, that counts. 
Another is that. it is the man who con- 
fesses himself a sinner and throws 
himself on the Divine mercy, that 
stands high in the favor of the Al- 
mighty. God knows what is in the 
heart. 


see 





Health Hints for House 
Plants 


[* MOST cases where plants shed 
their leaves or the flower buds fail 
to open in the house the cause may 
be attributed to a too dry atmosphere. 
Avoid this by keeping a pan of water 
on the stove on the radiator and by 
syringing or sprinkling the foliage on 
sunny days. 

Plants, like people, can stand a 
lower temperature at night. An ayv- 
erage temperature of 65 to 70 during 
the day and ten degrees lower at night 
is very suitable to them. 

Plants which are grown for their 
flowers should have the full sunlight. 
A south window is best for them. 
Ferns and other foliage plants do bet- 
ter in less intense light. For them 
choose an east or a west window. 
They will survive in the subdued light 
of a north window if other conditions 
are right for them. 

Over-watering causes the death of 
more plants each year than can be at- 
tributed to any other single cause. 
No one rule can be laid down for wa- 
tering but a little common sense and 
a knowledge of the water requirements 
of the plant in question will help. Us- 
ually when the top soil is dry the plant 
needs water and enough should be ap- 
plied to moisten all the soil in the pot. 
Excess water that runs out should 
be disposed of because soil which is 
soaked all of the time will not permit 
the plant to get its share of oxygen. 

Keeping the soil too dry in the col- 
tainer of a potted plant may prove fa 
tal. Do not allow the plant to wilt 
from lack of water. 

Rapid growing plants can stand 
over-watering better than the slow 
growing ones. Good drainage is a very 
important item for all plants either i0 
pots, ferneries or hanging baskets.— 
R. E. W. 





Castors added to the kitchen table 
and the wood box often save time and 
effort, especially when the floor is 
mopped or during the canning season. 
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Hog-Tied by Ignorance 


Some Day the Brazilian Giant Will Wake Up 


By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


We we get to Vicosa we'll stop 
a day or so to rest and visit the 
agricultural school there,” Mr. Cox 
had suggested as we left Rio de Janei- 
ro on our trip into the interior of 
Brazil. 

That didn’t sound good to me. There 
are two things I usually hate to do: 
rest, and visit agricultural schools. 
But after our fourteen-hour train ride 
thru a farming country that. had chal- 
lenged me so much I was really anx- 
jous to do both. 

We rested first. 

Then we called on Doctor Rolfs, for- 
merly dean of the Florida Agricultural 
College and for many years the Bra- 
zgilian government’s wise man of agri- 
culture. He was called down there ten 
years ago to found the school and has 
stayed on as technical adviser to the 
state. He is teaching the Brazilians 
how to farm. 

And that struck me as some job. 

Doctor Rolfs is teaching scientific 
agriculture, or at least “better farm- 
ing.” to a people who have hardly a 
working knowledge of the three R’s to 
base it on. His school is a voice cry- 
the Brazilian wilderness of a 
lack of common school education. 
True, the big fazenda operators, the 
large scale land owners, are as educat- 
ed and scientifically informed as any- 
one. But these people are few. Work- 
ing for them as hired laborers or as 
small tenants are the masses, the peo- 
ple who, after all, are responsible for 
what a country is. Between these very 
tich and very poor there is no great 
middle elass which makes up such a 
large and important a majority of our 
own population here. 


ing in 


Zebus Imported From India 


We went out with one of the in- 
structors to look at the work being 
done with the livestock on this exper- 
imental farm. The cattle were zebus, 
which are found almost universally 
thruout Brazil except in the extreme 
southern part. They are a hump- 
necked, big-boned, rough-hewn cattle, 
originally imported from India. They 
carry little finished fat but are ex- 
ceedingly hardy and able to stand the 
rigors and the pests of that tropical 
and semi-tropical climate better than 
any European stock. 

“Suppose we want to try a feeding 
experiment. for zebu cattle in this cli- 
mate,” one of the instructors told us. 
“Right away we are up against a prob- 
lem for there are no legumes in this 
Whole country. We can grow some 
ourselves for our experimental work, 
as we are doing, but what good will 
the results do anyone? Naturally very, 
very few of our farmers in this part 
of Brazil know what a legume is. They 
don't have enough elementary educa- 
tion in feeding, or even in the three 
R's, for us to tell them easily. And 
suppose we conquer all these difficul- 
ties and a few farmers decide to try 
legumes in their feeding ration. None 
can be bought. And ‘hat is the end 
of that circle. 

“If we hire a laborer to work on the 



















Brazilian orange trees, only three years old, loaded down with fruit. 


farm we get a man who has done 
nothing but herd zebus with a stick 
and stones. He doesn’t know how to 
hold a plow. Probably never saw one. 
Doesn’t know as much about how to 
hitch up a horse as a New York City 
girl because she at least has seen ’em. 
There are hardly any horses available 
here anyway, just those vest-pocket 
mules and clumsy zebu oxen. Up in 
the States you are teaching your farm- 
ers how to farm hundreds of acres 
with tractors and machinery; here we 
are trying to teach ’em how to farm 
with one horse and a home-made plow. 

“We're improving, tho. The govern- 
ment is laying the groundwork, univer- 
sal common school education, thruout 
the country, and following it up just 
as fast as possible with these agricul- 
tural and other technical schools. We 
have been running night school here, 
for instance, for ou~ farm laborers for 
several years and right now 90 per 
cent of them can read and write.” 

“Come out to the orchard and we'll 
show you what this climate and soil 
will produce,” our host invited us. He 
pointed to some beautiful pinheira 
trees, fully thirty feet high and loaded 
with huge pink flowers as large as a 
man’s hand. “Those are only babies, 
three years old from seedlings. And 
this is the second blossom crop this 
year. 

He showed us the Japanese kum- 
quat, which is nothing more or less 
than a melon on a tree. We sucked 
the juice from some of the fruit of a 
sweet lime tree and found it flat and 
warm, like sweetened dishwater on 
tap. There were banana trees, the 
most tropical looking, I think, of any 
plant. that grows, and there was every 
variety of banana on this farm from 
the huge cooking plantain down to the 
tiny fruit called in Portuguese the 
“Hundred-in-the-Mouth” bananas, the 
short, plump, fair-skinned little ba- 
nanas no larger than the fingers of a 
fat man’s hand. We called’ them 
“Brookfield bananas” because they 
looked like so many little pork sau- 
sages hanging from a banana stalk. 


Navel Orange Native of Brazil 


There were orange trees, rows of 
them, only a little over three years 
old, and fairly loaded down with huge 
ripe oranges. Every variety was there 
including the navel orange which I 
was surprised to learn had originated 
in Brazil anyway. Brazil once had a 
monopoly on this wonderful orange 
which so conveniently groups its seeds 
in one compact. group at the orange’s 
“navel” at one end. But the original 
navel orange was taken to the United 
States and gradually developed there 
and improved in color and size and 
uniformity. And now we, the adopted 
parents of this polished daughter, will 
have nothing to do with the original 
humble parent stock—and an embargo 
conveniently keeps Brazil’s oranges 
out of our markets. We kidnapped 
their daughter and then stole their 
market. It is true that if Brazil had 


Concluded on page 23) 
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Protect Your Hogs 
from FLU TROUBLE 





ing ration ALL-IN-ONE! Fifteen vital 
ingredients. Minerals to build strong 
bones and heavy frames. Medicines to 
aid digestion, stimulate the appetite, 
sweeten the stomach, and to cleanse 
the intestines. 

Ask the Walnut Grove man for the 
facts—he gets results. He knows hogs 
Give your hogs the minerals and medi- and how to feed them. His advice is 
cines necessary for building up resis- free, See him when he calls. 
tance to the disease. Keep them strong In the meantime mail the coupon 
and healthy so that disease cannot take below for your free sample and booklet 
hold. on Walnut Grove. Address: 


You never know when Flu will strike 
your herd. With cold, damp weather 
ahead it is bound to kill many a a 
tected hogs. Many others will 
valuable pounds . . . weight that can 
be saved by feeding Walnut Grove 
Medicated Minerals. 


There is the, secret of avoiding Flu. 


A disease preventive, yes!—but 
many other benefits, too. Walnut Grove 
is a mineralizer, conditioner, and grow- 


ALNUT 


Walnut Grove Products Co. 
Atlantic, Iowa 


Dept. A-55 





A WALNUT GROVE Products Co., 
Dept. A-55, Atlantic, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: Please send me my free sample of 
Walnut Grove and the Walnut Grove Booklet. 


A 





fe ee hogs. 
Ms o5 Jade cetugewuRves dauckndcdcacnacdaxcaacauscdteal 
oo Bisa ccune de ahonneycesensen bed Ws seccoccavaas 
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Ask the Walnut Grove Man! 




















Great Christmas 
5c SALE 


James T. Nichols has visited fifty countries, having crossed the 
Alantie twenty-six times, the Pacific four times, spending 600 
days and nights on the seas. His stories are based on actual expe- 
riences and his hairbreadth escapes have been many. His set of ten 
books sells at $14.25, but by buying direct you get the set at less 
than half price. All are cloth bound and most of them have many 
illustrations. 


A Journey Through the Bible 

ae F This great book contains 656 pages and should sell for at least $3 per copy. 
it bart first published in four volumes and sold at $5. 

copies 





In fact 
Many pictures. Price, $1.50, 2 


Bible Lands as They Are Today 


CT Story of travels “ Bible Lands. Sixty pages of pictures taken on the trip. 
$1.50, 2 copies $1.5 


The Wonders of South America 


f—]. Mr. Nichols went over almost the identical route followed by President Hoover, but 
|__| he went in the opposite direction. In this book an array of facta about South America 
and the Panama Canal are given that are worth many times the price of the book to 
know. Price, $1.25, 2 copies $1.30. 


The New South and Old Mexico 


‘a The author went with the Agricultural Editors over this enchanting land of Old 
Mexico, going over much territory he had traveled over twenty years before and dug up 
more facts about this neighbor of ours than any man among the sixty editors. Price, $1.25, 
2 copies $1.30. 


Price, 


. 
Rambling Through Europe 
= A vivid description is given of the journey across the Atlantic, up the Enzlish 
Uj Channel, along Holland, landing in Germany. Going up through Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, back through Germany, Belgium, France, and to England, and the World C. E. 
Convention and the trip home on the Olympic. Price, $1.25, 2 copies $1.30. 


. . 
Birdseye Views of Far Lands—Five Volumes 
Cl VOLUME I. A description of more than twenty countries, the Passion Play, the 
Panama Canal, the Great Peace Conference and the Seven Wonders of the World. 
$1.50, 


2 copies $1.55. 
oy VOLUME II gives experiences of the author in London, Paris, Genoa, Rome, N 
LJ Pompeii, Athens, Polermo, Mexico City, etc. Tells of the Rosetta Stone, Black Obelisk, 
Moabite Stone and Inca Civilization of Peru. Twenty pages of pictures. Price, $1.50, 2 
for $1.55. 
* we) VOLUME III contains twenty-four chapters describing countries visited and written 


on a journey entirely around the globe, covering a distance of nearly forty thousand 
miles. More than twenty pages of pictures. Price, $1.50, 2 for $1.55. 


Japles, 


c74 VOLUME IV contains a description of nearly all of the countries in Africa including 
L_} a brief story of Stanley finding Livingstone, the wonders of the Sahara Desert, and the 
Riffians. Also a description of the important parts of Syria and Palestine. Price, $1.50, 
2 for $1.55. 


tf] VOLUME V tells 








of England, Ireland, Scotland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
} Lapland, Esthonia, Poland, Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Mexico and other countries. Also some thrilling experiences of the author in Russia, 
Mount Vesuvius and other places. These five volumes contain brief descriptions of nearly 
every country in the world. Volume V is illustrated, bound as others, and contains com- 
plete index for the entire five volumes. Price, $1.50, 2 for $1.55. 
From now until Christmas any two of the above books will be sent postpaid for $1.55, 
any four for $3.05, any six for $4.55, or all 10 for $7.00. Send your order at the earliest 


possible date. 
NICHOLS BOOK & TRAVEL CO. 


University Place Station Des Moines, Iowa 
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Weather Test shows 
where to get most for 
your Fence Money 


45 different makes and 


“Galvannealed"* RED BRAND 
FENCE taken down for ship- 
ment after 44-year Weather 
Test. Almost as good as new, 


Its far heavier 


are bound to make RED BRAND 


ence. “Galvannealing” keeps rust 


This Weather Test proves that 
on your own farm RED BRAND 
will prove to be the most economi- 
cal fence you can buy—will make 
your hard earned fence dollars do 
more duty. 





Test. 


should win every comparative Weather Test. 
‘Galvannealed” rust-resisting 
zinc coating (welded down into the wire, not 
merely galvanized on top) plus its 20 to 30 
points copper content steel (like old time fence) 


ears longer than ordinary galvanized wire 


longer: the copper content makes the steel 
itself resist rust clear to the core. 



























Ordinary galvanized fence taken down 
for shipment after 4%-vear Weather 
ne~half gone; a total wreck. 


last many 


out much 


Tune in Buck 
and Alice NBC 
Farm Network 
every Saturday 
noon 12:30 CST. 


Tell ie fence 
BRAND FENCE 
per Bearing, will 


sizes 


tories 


ized?” 


the reasons:— 


RED BRAND FENCE 


*‘Galvannealed’’— Copper Bearing 


dealer that none but RED 
» “Galvannealed”’ and Cop- 
do for you—that you 
want the fence that will outwear even the 
old time wire that used to last so long. RED 
BRAND is always sold at fair, standard mar- 
ket prices. 

Send for the Burgess Weather Test folder— 
see for yourself how RED BRAND won over 
other fence in the Burgess 
of Mexico Weather Test. 


ever 
Gul 
Also, ask for 
home librar 
Planning”. 


Address 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO., 3813 Industrial Street, Peoria, Ill. 
““Galvannealed” process patented by Keystone. Look for the RED BRAND (top wire) 


Weather Tested for 4% 
po b 
nown 


on the Gulf of Mexico, 
near Galveston, Texas. 
Here, rust corrosion, due 
to damp salt sea air, is 
exceedingly severe. RED 
BRAND FENCE, “Gal- 
vannealed” and Copper 
Bearing, won over every 
competitor—“‘definitely 
superior to every compet- 
ing fence erected”, reads 
theofficial Burgessreport 
on this Weather Test. 
Here is 
dence of only one of the many 
startlingcomparisons. ‘How 
can there be such a vast dif- 
ference between ‘Galvan- | 
nealed’ and ordinary galvan- | 


book called “Farm 
ells how others sell 
crops at better than market prices. 


of fence were 


the nationally 
urgess Labora- 
(Madison, Wisc.) 


hotographic evi- 


you ask. Here are 


the very popular 























The only time “The Traveler” 
a patient in a hospital was in 
China. 
all over the world and with vivid 


the best home libraries in print. 


7.00 which is 

regular price. 
NICHOLS BOOK & TRAVEL 

U. P. Station 


less than 
Address, 





Sick in a Hospital in China 

was ever 
Shanghai, 
His ten books give his experiences 


tive powers and facts with information se- 
cured at first hand these books make one of 
This en- 
tire set of books can now be secured by the 
readers of this journal for the small sum of 
one-half 


Des Moines, lowa 


descrip- | 
i 
| 


of the 


antee, 


co. 









Grand Champion and B. & B. 
Sanitary Heated Stock Fountains 


Thousands in use; 


low 


See your dealer or write TODAY for liter- 
ature and stock raising suggestions. 


AMERICAN MACHINE PRODUCTS Co. 





Give your stock plen- 
ty. of warm, clean water 
all winter. Positively 
will not freeze; weather- 
proof and __ fool-proof. 
The improved 


price, money-back guar- 





THOUSANDS OF FARMERS 


find what they need in the 
Classified Section 


Turn To It! 








208 Market St.. Marshalitown, lowa 
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Catalo; 
Fall's 
TRIGGE a 
60¢ ea; $6.50 Doz. 
l5e ea; $1.65 Doz. 


They HOLD what they CATCH—and add to 
your Pelt Profit. They Pay You to Use Them 
—You Pay to Use Others. Send for our New 
— FREE — BEFORE buyin 

rapping Equipment 
ER" Traps prevent 


does not have them, order di 


rect. 
W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. N-45, CHESTER, PA. 


ARE 
BEST 


g_ this 
GIBBS “TWO 
at ‘‘Wring-offs.”’ 
No.1 “Single Grip’ Trap, 
Postpaid. If your dealer 
















kerosene—enough 
burning at average 
hours. It would 






















calves 
sliced 


ITH a Hamilton Oil 

W btiurning Tank Heater 
you never again need 

worry about a frozen water 
supply. The oil tank on this 
new Heater holds 3 gallons of 


pounds of coal to do the same 


to keep it 
heat for 33 
take 300 


thrive on 
ear corn, 





THE HAMILTON 
OIL BURNING 
TANK HEATER 





work. That is efficiency. Re- 
quires no attention other than 
refueling. Never goes out, 
Built to last You need this 
Tank Heater, See your dealer. 

An “Eagle” Ear Corn Slicer The “Hocking 
will reduce feeding costs for Valley” CornShell- 
you. It is an accepted fact that er is the finest of 
milch cows, feeding cattle and them all. This is 


proven by the fact 
that Iowa farmers 


1,200 reliable deal- and dealers have 
ers are ready to shown their pref- 
show you. the erence for “Hock- 
“Eagle” and other ing Valleys” for 
implements dis- over 50 years. Built for 
tributed by us. See years of efficient service. 
your dealer or Power or hand operation. 
write for details. See them at your dealer's. 






































Who’s Lying About Cows? 


Dairyman Defends Members of Testing Associations 


By FRANK BEDELL 


ORDER to leave his own county 
(Jackson) without running into cow 
association territory, Mr. H. E. Skott 
will have to jump into the Mississippi 
river, for Dubuque county on the north 
of Jackson county has two cow test 
associations, Jones on the west has 
two and Clinton on the south has one 
cow test association. 

If a man were to drive into any 1930 
automobile show in a 1922 model car 
and start. “kicking” about his ear, 
what kind of a laugh would he get? 

If Mr. Skott will make-a study of 
Iowa, outside of his own county, he 
will find that dur- 


associations did not leave Jacksop 
county creamery people in @ mood fo 
vorable toward such work, because 
they were continually in trouble on ae 
count of the failure of members to get 
credit at the creamery for the amount 
of butterfat that they were supposed 
to have produced.” Of course, cow test 
association members check up whe 
they know they are not getting a 
square deal! 

Mr. Skott. goes on to say that usual 
ly creamery buttermakers tend to read 
both cream weights and test low. Now 
there is only one way to read a Bab 

cock test. Mr. Bab 





ing the past decade 
there has also been 
a steady increase 
in the amount of 
butter manufac- 
tured by other 
creameries, also an 
increase in the to 
number of cows of 
dairy breeds, and 
the average of leg- 
ume hays in other 
dairy counties has 


dairyman, 
Iowa, 


build 


records did 
creamery 


Frank Bedell, 


Fooling the Tester 


Two weeks ago, H. E. Skott, 
of Jackson 
charged that too many 
farmers tried to fool the tester 
in cow testing associations and 
up records for their- 
cows that were 
He pointed out that association 
not. 
records. 
a dairyman, of 
Linn county, Iowa, takes up the 


cock tells plainly 
how it is to be read 
in his instructions. 
He says to read 
from the high point 
to the low point of 
the fat in the test 
tubes. There are 
too many mistakes 
made with the lead 
pencil, rather than 
in the reading, by 
men who buy cream 


county, 


not accurate. 


check with 
This week, 


also increased. I cudgels for the cow testing as- and ealik. es 
shall venture to sociations. farmer is not ina 
say that there are Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa cow test associs 
some good dairy- Homestead welcomes any dis- tion, or does no 
men in Jackson cussion designed to improve test his cows, he 
county that wish cow testing work. We want has no way of 
they were in a cow more letters from dairymen, checking up on the 
test association. but we hope that the emphasis returns for his milk 


I have yet to find : 
’ ; : fense, but on 
a cow test associa- 


tion member who more farmers 
thinks he _ should more adequately. 
sell as much but- 





will be put, not on attack or de- 
suggestions to 
make cow testing work reach 
and serve them 


or cream. Cow test 
associations must 
have given Mr. 
Skott quite a jolt 
for him to still car 








terfat to the cream- 
ery as the cow tester gives his herd 
credit for. And why should he, if he 
stops to do a little figuring? The dai- 
ryman's family uses milk and cream, 
the hired man takes a certain amount, 
the young calves require a little whole 
milk, the cats and dog get their regu- 
lar meals, and there is always some 
waste, as cream sticking on the cans, 
or separator not skimming clean, etc. 

But the cow test association mem- 
ber does know just about what amount 
of butterfat is going to the creamery 
and if he is not getting a fair deal 
thru his creamery, he “has the goods” 
on the creamery and can prove all he 
claims. The cow test records are au- 


| thentic, no one denies that, and this 


is what hurts some of the creamery 
men. Cow testers are backed up by 
the extension department of the state 


colleges, working under the United 
States Department of Agriculture at 


Washington, D. C. 

The production the cow tester finds 
at the end of the year is what the 
cows actually produced according to 


the production each cow gave, once 
each month, during the test year. 


There is no theory about it; it is ac- 
tual results. If the farmer is letting 
some one beat him out of part of it, it 
is too bad for the farmer. Why should 
the creameryman worry about it, only 
in the way he is getting called by the 
farmer! 

Quoting from Mr. Skott’s article: 
“The 1922 experience with cow testing 





ry a sore spot. for 
all these eight years. Quoting agail 
from Mr. Skott’s article: “As things 
stand now, it looks bad for the testef, 
for the creamery, and for the patron 
one or more of the parties involved 
must in the face of the situation be 
dishonest.” I know the testers are nol 
worrying, and all the patrons ask is 
square deal, for they have their ree 
ords to prove what they claim. Cow 
test association records are authent 
they will stand anywhere. 

I wonder who the “practical people’ 
are that Mr. Skott refers to? “The 
tester should endeavor to check his ! 
sults with the creamery and _ possibly 
should read his tests low,” a fine su& 
gestion for the creameryman. Why ¢ 
not these “practical people” take ths 
matter up with the men at the head « 
these cow test associations of 10W- 
These “practical people” also sugge*: 
according to Mr. Skott, “the creamel 
might subsidize the testing assocl# 
tions by employing a “fieldman” Ww! 
would be the cow tester, and wits 
business it would be “to make resulig 
check reasonably close.” A good ide 
for the creameryman. This would sav¢ 
a lot of trouble, and some dollars f 
the creamery. Why don’t these “pra 
tical people” try this idea on som 
group of practical dairymen? 

Mr. Skott says: “To a large per ce! 
of the farmers in eastern Iowa, ©* 
test association records are a hu 
joke.” On January 1, 1922, Iowa he 
twenty-two cow test associations. 
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- WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Nov. 22, 1930 


September 1, 1930, lowa had 103 cow 
test associations in operation, testing * 
37,901 cows for some 2,678 members. 

Let’s take a look at the map. Jack- 
gon county is in the northeast fourth 
of the state; so is Howard county. 
Jackson and Howard are the only coun- 


ties in the northeast quarter that have 
no cow test associations. But 44 per r 
cent of the test associations of the 


state are located in this northeastern 
fourth of Iowa, in this very territory, 


according to Mr. Skott, where “to a 
large per cent of the farmers in east- 
ern Iowa cow testing association rec- ~ O y O a 
ords are a huge joke.” Let Mr. Skott 
get a good 1930 model, and forget the 


sore spot! “The world do move.” | 
j 
Skim-Milk Worth More on Good 


the Farm 





(17) 1841 










































































) Those who separate and sell cream 


only will find skim-milk worth more ’ os 
on the farm this year with a shortage real } ) epara or —— > . 

of corn for feeding hogs and poultry. a — 
The Minnesota station has found that 
in feeding pigs, 100 pounds of skimmed 


milk replaced half a bushel of corn 





a and eleven pounds of tankage for each ITH butter-fat prices on the upgrade you want to 
tt. | 100 pounds in weight. Fourteen sta- make up for the period when prices were low. You 
suse «tions at which poultry experiments want to get the most cash in your pocket for the 
1 have been carried ou, report that skim- cream your herd produces. A McCormick-Deering Cream 
get — oe Se oo Separator gives any dairyman a big advantage. In test after 
nd months as compared to ninety-nine Pe & y y & age. 
an eggs in the same period for hens fed test it has proved itself to be the closest-skimming cream separ- 
test «Meat scraps, eighty-eight eggs for hens ator. It skims cream with the highest possible butter-fat 
shen fy fed cottonseed meal and only fifty- content—and that’s what counts when you are after profits. 
o 8 six eggs for hens receiving no protein 
supplement during this period. Every part of the McCormick-Deering is designed for the 

sual i hes Been Sound that the viauvia utmost operating efficiency. It skims milk at variable tem- Some reasons why the 
read ee aes te a oe Gis Ke scene peratures, whether hot, cold, or in-between, and it gets all McCORMICK-DEERING 
“ ed by feeding alfalfa or ‘alfalfa meal the cream ovary time. The bowl is perfectly designed and is sO popular 
Bab which may be supplemented in part sanitary. Minimum power runs the McCormick - Deering. High- Carbon Alloy Steel Ball Bear- 
sinly with skim-milk. One of the best ways Perfect balance and ball bearings at all high-speed points ings at All High-Speed Points 
read «Yet «found to coax high consumption make it the world’s easiest-running cream separator. Beautiful Glossy Japanned Finish 
ni. of mash which will result in greater Cream Regulated by Discharge of 
reaj fy Production of high-priced eggs on cold The McCormick-Deering pays for itself by the cream it Skimmilk | 
voint et ee ore Sy saves. See the McCormick-Deering dealer now or have him Two Skimmilk Openiogs 
ta mash moistened with warm skim-milk. being a machise out to your faim ead demonseress it Skims Clean Under Wide Variation 
ted aes & y e rate it. in Temperature 

“a ae on, * Easy to Keep Clean and Sanitary ' 
an Push T. B. Eradication INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY A Positive Automatic Oiling 
leal & Meetings have recently been held or of America , at System 
than with the boards of supervisors in Pow- 606 So. Michigan Ave. Gtisemenenite Chicago, Illinois 6 Sizes —“For One Cow or 
. by eshiek, Mahaska, Marion and Jeffer- Branches at Cedar Falls, Council Bluffs, Davenport, Des a Hundred” 
eas son counties to push forward the test- Bee aus che es ae Cu. Se 
ifa ing of cattle for tuberculosis on the 
ina area plan. Work is already under 
ocia- way in Lucas and Wayne counties and M ( ‘ORMI( , Ik ra DE I RIN 
not is expected to start soon in Ringgold C 
he and Decatur counties. Des Moines, 

of Plymouth, Cherokee and Ida counties 
1 the will then be the only ones which have ° 
milk not started the work or which have Ball - Bearing Cream Separators 
- test not already finished it, according to 
must Mark Thornburg, state secretary of 





Mr. agriculture. Fifty-four counties have “INCREASE YOUR PROFITS BY LOWERING YOUR PRODUCTION COSTS” 


jolt completed the eradication work and 




















































car are already accredited. _ 

+ for “The recent decision of the supreme 

gail court should settle practically every 'Triltli w we reic Burnin > 

1ings point that has been disputed in the }] me k a ts t ee S 

ster, past and as a result we should receive a nm ea pel 

ron the whole-hearted cooperation of all O U a N (‘S ad T 

sIved forces in order that the work may be 

n be finished as quickly and as economical- 

» not ly as possible,” Mr. Thornburg says. 

OO OO 

on Iowa Jersey Wins Medal * oo 

ntic Producing 740.05 pounds of butterfat rancis Flood is well erty on his new series of travel stories and a lot 
and 13.102 pounds of milk, the equiva- Pte a Soe oe us are learning new things about — America. 

pie" lent of 925 pounds of butter and 6,093 | | Restera: Fsenytank. Burns lato 16 hours ||] ,.5ov comes the opportunity. of hearing Fiped as “obit and is sil available 

“The quarts of milk, in a 365-day official n of kerosene. No spar! for a number of speaking dates at afternoon and evening meetings. A fee 

P 3 or smo Heating ee ane entirely under - . “ pope : . 

is Te Production test, Love’s Virginia May, | } water; no heat wasted. uaranteed. Saves of $40 is being charged for each lecture. 

sir Purebred Jersey cow owned by Mere: | | ee teyesas Meena ee LID wilinced Farmer'and fowd Homestead as soon aa possible so Phat a. satise 

sug: ersey Farm at Des Moines, Iowa, factory schedule of lecture dates can be arranged. Below is an application 

ry do Tecently won an American Jersey Cat- nde ba ryntced pot ts frases feave wetar war blank for your convenience. 

this tle Club gold medal for her excellent PARMER AGENTS Travel Editor, 

ad of vecord. She was six years and ten FY oe, ene wane Tinted in overs locality. | Spcelel Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, 

owa! months of age when started on this Gusto Gesess LR RT Des Moines, Iowa. 

gest, test which was supervised by Iowa . We would like to have Mr. Flood give his illustrated lecture in........ 

mety™ State College, Ames. Thruout the = ‘mee | Empire Tank Heat -d &. 

socia year she maintained her production at a? eS : : . eneat ees eneeusesdnetenoed ceccdeanédns WTO idccccsscessens devceeegeal 

who & very even rate, yielding more than (Name of town) (Afternoon or evening) 

jose fifty pounds of butterfat per month 
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on hine different occasions and dur- OF ccceas ho bedeeses Mmzaehestehadastee o 1D.cccec If this date is not available 


ing her best month producing 87.51 
Pounds of butterfat. 
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3 for 
‘prac oo ° . A“ PE “SEND FORCATALOG or |p wees vee e eee eee ees 
om? Dairy Council Meeting «. Rial Ster weie’Bee "hE 
F =n annual meeting of the National J.S.Bloom Mfg. Co., Independence, la. My name and address... csscoccseccccecscccsecereeceeseseessessssensseses 
Bo ty Council will be held on Wednes- Wallaces’ Farm 
er and Iowa Home- ‘ = 
| _ a December 3, in the Palmer House, | stead classified ads put you in touch|| “*™° °* seen a an Ri at i ieee as i a el 
2 ‘cago, according to C. Bechtelhei- | with a market for farm land that can 








Seating capacity Of hall...-carccescceserseccsceseerseasssssresessssssesees 
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On *, secretary, be reached in no other way. 
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Warning to Poultrymen! 


For several months the Iowa and 
Corn Belt Farmer has been selling a 
poultry marker in connection with 
its publication at prices ranging be- 
tween $7 and $10. This marker was 
sold on the basis that it would mark 
chickens, cattle and other livestock. 
Agents for this publication, according 
to information received by us, have 
several times traded with owners of 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home 
stead registered markers, taking up 
the farmer’s Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead registered marker on 
the basis that the new marker was 8u- 
perior to the one the farmer already 
owned. Because of this our attention 
was called to the trade. 

We are advised that the marker be- 
ing sold by the Iowa and Corn Belt 
Farmer has been illegally manufac- 
tured and is an imitation of the Hall 
marker. As a result, we are advised 
by A. P. Hall, manager of the Hall 
company, that he has ordered the pub- 
lishers of the Iowa and Corn Belt 
Farmer to cease and desist in further 
sale of the marker they are distribu- 
ting. Consequently we urge farmers 
to be careful in giving money to 
agents who claim they can deliver 
markers for that company at. this time, 
since possession of these bootleg 
markers might cause trouble for the 
farmers themselves. According to Mr. 
Hall, all markers sold thus far by the 
agents of the Talbott publication have 
been illegally made and distributed 
and further sale of them will only 
cause trouble to the purchasers. We 
hope our readers will be careful and 
not be a party to an infringement on 
a patent. 

Halil and Hall, who have been mak- 
ing poultry markers for some time, are 
a responsible firm but they have not 
authorized the sale of their marker by 
any one in Iowa, altho their samples 
have been displayed by some over-zeal- 
ous circulation agents. 


Farmer Plays Detective 


Harland McCormick, a Lucas county 
farmer, had been missing corn and 
wheat from his bins for some time. 
One night the thieves evidently left in 
a hurry, leaving twelve sacks of corn 
all sacked ready to take with them, so 
Mr. McCormick marked the sacks in 
order that he might be able to identify 
them and left them in the same place 
in case the thieves happened to come 
back. 

He also kept. several squares of mud 
with all four tire prints in it and the 
size of the shoe of the man who had 
been filling the sacks with corn. He 
then watched night after night in the 
hope the thieves would come back aft- 
er the sacks they had filled. 

One night, after having watched for 
so long a time that the ordinary per- 
son would have thought they were not 
coming after the corn, the thieves ar- 
rived and took the sacks which had al- 
ready been filled. Mr. McCormick then 
slept in the corn bin for six weeks, but 
they did not return. Finally he gave 
it up as a bad job, figuring they would 
not come back. 

Then one night he heard a car which 
sounded as tho it was pulling a heavy 
load start out from the corn crib, and 
he at once called the sheriff. He then 
followed the car to Chariton. How- 
ever, he was unable to catch up with 
them. 

The next day he and the sheriff 
scoured the -town for anyone feeding 
hogs and finally they were able to 
find a place where they located ten of 
the marked sacks, and later at Ray 
Keeney’s they found the automobile 
with the tires corresponding to the 
tire marks Mr. McCormick had saved 
out of the mud. 

Keeney took all the blame for the 
stealing and was sentenced to thirty 
days in the county jail. The reward 
has been paid Mr. McCormick for his 
tireless efforts in bringing the thief to 
justice. 
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Wanted: A Competent Driver! 





| VOICE OF THE FARM 





Why Prices Wabble 


To the Editor: Why can’t some of 
the learned gentlemen at Washington 
devise a plan to stop these wild price 
fluctuations, especially in livestock? 
September 22, the five western markets 
had a light run of hogs. At South St. 
Joseph, no shippers were on the mar- 
ket. No packer buyers put in an ap- 
pearance until 9:20 a. m., when a de- 
ecendant of the chosen people, who 
buys for one of the big packers, saun- 
tered thru the alley announcing to a 
waiting world that he was out to buy 
hogs 20 cents lower, provided they 
weighed 225 to 240 pounds. Mark you, 
a 15-pound range. He would look at 
no others. There were very few in that 
range (which he probably knew), and 
they were soon sold. He went back to 
his lair, rendezvous or wherever it is 
thieves are wont to gather and plan 
their misdeeds. 

After another dreary hour dragged 
away, he and others of his kind came 
back, bidding 25 to 40 cents lower on 
what was left in the pens, probably 98 
per cent of the day’s run. A clearance 
was made at these figures. The only 
excuse they had was that pork loins 
were lower in the Atlantic seaboard 
cities, which condition the packers 
probably had engineered to get rid of 
the shipper buyers. The word had gone 
out to begin the usual fall raid, and it 
has been going on ever since. This is 
an old story, with which every farmer 
is familiar, but it illustrates the point. 

If nothing more than a gentlemen’s 
agreement between the Farm Board 
and packers, to limit fluctuations to 5 
or 10 cents a day, it would help the 
farmers’ morale, and if the recording 
angel charges grand larceny up against 
us, it would enhance the packers’ 
chances for eternal bliss.—F. S. Peck, 
Clinton County, Missouri. 


Down With the Economists 


To the Editor: “Whether we like it 
or whether we don’t we are being 
forced to get in line with the trend of 
the times.” 

I don’t like this stunt of yours in 
the September 20 issue. There is the 
economist’s fatalism about it. Your 


father would never have been guilty of 
so weak a yielding to wrong condi- 
too keenly 


tions. Your grandfather 


interpreted the will of God in these 
matters of injustice to have tamely 
submitted to them. You write many 
good articles, you fight. well but not 
fiercely enough; you then destroy all 
by subservience to your econdmic 
creed, . 

A nation may drift, will drift with- 
out wise guidance. Large scale owner- 
ship of the land, the present trend to 
which you say we must submit, will 
have one result: the total destruction 
of what we understand by constitu- 
tional government. I don’t care how 
big “big business” is or becomes, we 
must keep it away from land owner- 
ship. You say it can not be done, the 
change is inevitable. I say it must be 
done and the whole power and money 
of the nation must be urged against it. 
You are in a position to do much and 
will do much if you will forget that 
you are an economist.—W. A. Mac- 
pherson, Lamar, Colo. 


Prairie Park Possibility 

To the Editor: I saw an article in 
your paper about a prairie park. I 
think that would be fine. There is a 
place near Jamaica, Iowa, which would 
be ideal. It is a pond a mile long and 
eighty rods wide which has all the 
natural grasses and flowers and has 
no way of drainage, for it is lower 
than the creek. Hope this may be of 
some interest in locating a prairie 
park.—John F. Turner, Dallas County, 
lowa. 


Swat the Millionaire 


To the Editor: I think that most 
farmers have enjoyed prosperity and 
good prices so long that they are 
not thankful enough to the giver of all 
our blessings. I believe the best cure 
for overproduction is to use less labor 
saving machinery and give the hon- 
est laboring man a chance to live; 
also horse power, and they will help 
take care of the surplus. Why not 
boost for honest labor instead of the 
millionaire? We have too many mil- 
lionaires now and about 3,000,000 un- 
employed. Do we want the chain gang 
to run our country instead of the 
American farmer? The auto and labor 
saving machinery are ruining our land 
of the free and the home of the brave. 
—A Subscriber. 





Fresh From the Country 
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Northwestern—Osceola County, Noy. 
11—The weather has been ideal for 
corn picking, with the exception of me 
chanical picking, for which it is too 
dry, many ears being snapped only. 
Very little land changing hands other 
than being conveyed from the origina] 
owner to the loan companies. Hogs 
are about the only thing that farmers 
are making money on now and there 
seems to be a shortage. Our corn sit- 
uation is very spotted. Some farmers 
have a big shortage, others quite a sur. 
plus.—Chas. L. Strayer. ; 

Central—Calhoun County, Nov. 10— 
Corn husking is well along and about 
75 per cent done. Prices are down, al. 
tho the crop is not yielding well. Corn 
60 cents, oats 21 cents, eggs 26 cents, 
butter 31 cents. November was dry 
and cold until the 7th, when it turned 
milder. Some new corn has been sold, 
grading No. 4 to No. 6.—H. William 
Schon. 

Eastern—Delaware County, Nov. 10 
—The past two weeks have been ideal 
for corn husking and most farmers 
have been taking advantage of it. Del- 
aware county has about 80 per cent of 
a corn crop. Many fields are yielding 
from 35 to 40 bushels per acre, some 
more and some less. Some are shred- 
ding, but the fodder is too dry to han- 
dle and the shredder does the poorest 
job of husking I ever saw. The husk- 
ing machines also leave lots of husks 
on and the stalks are so dry that many 
ears break off, some of them dropping 
on the ground. Not as much fall plow- 
ing has been done as usual on account 
of the condition of the ground. Chick- 
ans are 15 cents per pound and no 
prospects of being any higher. Hogs 
sell from $8 to $8.50. Potatoes are be 
ing shipped in at $1.50. Butterfat is 44 
cents.—C. D. Hunt. 

Southern—Ringgold County, Nov. 10 
—We are having nice, cool weather, 
with heavy frosts at night. Corn crib- 
bing is in full swing. The yield is bet- 
ter than locally predicted, but still far 
below the state estimate. Yield is from 
5 to 40 bushels. There is considerable 
at 10 to 20 bushels, with perhaps 18 
bushels or less as the average. The 
quality is fairly good. No cattle on 
feed. No hog sickness.—Monroe Nevw- 
ton. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, Nov. 10 
—Corn husking will be about finished 
this week. Lots of mechanical corn 
huskers being used. Have been having 
fine weather, only it is very dry and 
dusty. Some road work being done in 
the county yet. Corn is fine quality 
and dry. Local price quotations: Corn 
52 cents, oats 23 cents, cream 37 cents, 
eggs 22 cents, butter 41 cents.—E. A. 
McMillin. 

ILLINOIS 

Eastern—Vermilion County, Nov. 10 
—Raining this morning but it has been 
dry all fall. Several are thru husking 
corn. Another week will finish most 
of it. Until today we have lost 
only one-half day on account of rain. 
Wheat needs rain badly. Not much 
corn going to market. Livestock doing 
well. Not many cattle being fed. A 
few hogs sold light. Corn is 56 cents. 
Top price on hogs is $9.10.—Elmer 
Varner. 

Southern—Alexander County, Nov. 
10—The first carload of spinach was 
shipped this week to a northern mar 
ket. Truck growers find that better 
spinach is produced if fertilized with 
either sodium nitrate or ammonium 
sulphate. A small crop of hemp raised; 
seed used for bird feed; fiber used for 
rope. If the quality is good, another 
crop will be added that will make @ 
profit. We have good hunting.—Julia 
O’Shea. 

MISSOURI 

Central—Moniteau County, Nov. 10 
—Fine fall weather. Rain needed. Fall 
plowing about completed. Several have 
finished gathering corn. Wheat and 
fall seeding of timothy looking 1a. 
Roads good. New corn selling around 
70 to 75 cents. Several car loads of al 
falfa hay shipped in. Demand good. 
Livestock in fair shape. Fall pigs d 
ing well. Old shipped-in corn selling 
at 91 cents.—Reader. 
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THE POULTRY 





Getting Clean Eggs 


Clean eggs received short, sharp dis- 
cussion at the recent hatchery school. 
And the methods that hatchery opera- 
tors recommend to their flock owners 
to produce eggs for hatching apply 
equally to others. To produce eggs for 
market we also need them to be clean. 

Here’ seem to be essential recom- 
mendations: 

1. Plenty of nests that the hens use. 

2. Plenty of nesting material, wheth- 
er straw, shavings or excelsior, and 
this material changed frequently. 

8. Gather the eggs at least twice 
daily. 

4. Plenty of litter in the house and 
in the run if the flock has a small 
enclosed run. 

5. Dropping boards under all the 
roosts, with all.the hens trained to 
roost there. 

6. Confinement to house or house 
plus small pen during the winter and 
early spring and until 11 o’clock each 
day till the hatching season is over. 

I believe every point is sound and 
practical for those producing eggs for 
market. 

Nearly all will accept. every point 
but the last one. But when we think 
of the muddy eggs we commonly gath- 
er on a rainy day or the day after, in 
March, we will grant it is sound. And 
if hens are confined until 11 o'clock 
daily until April 15 or May 1, we will 
have few worries about the hens steal- 
ing nests under the corn crib or in the 
hay barn or in the outdoor machine 
shed or in the corners of the yard or 
garden. 

If hens are regularly confined till 11 
o'clock or thereabouts thruout the win- 
ter and spring, laying in the hen house 
becomes’ a habit too strong to break 
during the rest of the hen’s stay on 
the farm. 

We want. clean eggs and eggs laid 
in the nests we provide. We can have 
them if we but provide the proper con- 
ditions and follow a simple but sound 
plan of confinement.—Jay Whitson. 


Lights for Hatchery Hens 


Lights for poultry—what place have 
they in the program of flocks furnish- 
ing eggs for hatcheries? One of the 
most interesting discussions that arose 
at the two-day hatchery school held 
at Des Moines, November 6 and 7, was 
on the light question. 


Not a hatcheryman present reported 
that he was recommending lights. Sev- 
eral said that a few of their flock 
Owners were using them and they, the 
hatcherymen, had not refused the eggs 
or dropped the flock. All agreed that 
lights used with good judgment and to 
make not longer than a twelve-hour 
day, Were not objectionable from thé 
ee of hatchability, fertility and 

Vigor of the chick. All agreed that 
from the viewpoint of egg production 
it paid, but the temptation: to stretch 
out the lighted peroid from an eleven~ 
or twelve-hour day to a fourteen or fif- 
teen-hour day was the one thing that) 
held back the recommendation -that 4 





lights be used/—Jay Whitson: ~ -°'« 

































































same brood and divided as evenly as possible. No 
variation there. Both pens were given exactly the 
same feed and care*, so this had nothing to do with 
the difference in production. There was one dif- 
ference between the two pens—one and only one. 
The pen that laid the most eggs by a wide margin 
received Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min in addition 
to good feed and care. That and that alone 
} accounts for the 1792 more eggs they laid. 


0 U t QO U | roa What Pan-a-min did for these hens to give them 


the edge was keep them in top condition day after 

day. It kept their bodies in order and their egg- 

By “ouT OUR WAY” we mean the farm of Dr. machinery working. It gave them minerals for 
Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio, where Dr. substance and energy. 

Hess Poultry Pan-a-min is put on trial for egg Put your hens in “laying trim” with Dr. Hess 

production. _And by “raining eggs” we mean Poultry Pan-a-min—and keep them that way this 

egg production like we show here. winter while egg prices are up. Pan-a-min pays in 

The two pens of 100 hens each shown below eggs the year round. Seeyout Dr. Hess dealef or 

have just finished a production test of a year. One write us. Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 





“pen laid a total of 13,148 eggs—the other 14,940! ° ° ° 
Both pens laid a lot of eggs, as you can see. But = #7 he pation ee gave these two pens of hens was com- 
the one pen laid 1792 more eggs than the other— posed ofa good mash and a good scratch feed balanced, 


and that’s some difference! What made this big _™*ed, and blended for egg production. They received 
the best care that hens could get. But no. matter what 
. the feed or the care, Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min will 
The hens in both pens were selected from the keep the egg baskets higher every time. 


difference in production? 





Poultry PAN-A-MIN 
Cs ee ps hens in laying trim 


You can raise hogs without an Economy 
Feeder or a Gold Medal Water- 
=. avy B.. ean do a better 
a lot more mon 
VITH “oy There are 40,00 
farmers who will testify to ‘this, 
Let us send you a circ 
THE yApaners co., 
404 Ave., 


Des Moines, lowa 























ForFarmBoys and Girls 


The best way to keep boys and girls from leaving 
the farm is to get them vitally interested in the farm. 
You can do no better than see that they have some 
livestock to raise, some crops to grow and get sound 
education along farming lines. 














Each week in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead, the editor, Henry A. Wallace, presents a short 
article dealing with agriculture, especially for farm 
boys and girls. These articles are written so they 









vs. Profits are easy to understand. In some schools they are 
e : A . . : 
Teleies axe.the tie we being used as assigned reading matter. Farmers 

eret, of nrotiable, “tall” gud themselves find the stories valuable because they re- 
grat, Faring’ Bash ataine giving’ ele view elementary facts. 


ments that luce sound, health: ny 


sas. Dens aay Mecensts. srette Ter If your young folks have not already done so, 


‘ SARGENT have them turn to page.6 of this issue and begin 
\SH reading Mr. Wallace’s writings. 
There's no seasonable let<iown for Sar- ba < 
gent Fed layers—they keep up uc- 
tion right through the fall ® 





re Laying 7 ? 
fnsiely. Ask ‘your Tneazes Wallaces’ Farmer and 
gent ving Mash and in- 
ee EP lowa Homestead 
and ‘the “Amazing ecord 5 


a Of Hen: No. 186.’ 


2 [Sargent & Ce, : : 


eines, lowa 
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R READERS MARKET 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 











Rates and Information 


The classified. advertising rate is 15c a word. 
Minimum, $1.50 for each insertion. Count each 
whole number, initial and sign as a word. Count 
your name and address as part of the ad. Thus, 

aw A Wires”’ is counted as three words. ‘226 
W. 2ist St.” is counted as four words ‘and 
“Des Moines, Iowa,” as two words. $1 and 
$155.50 both count as_one_ word. . O D. 
counts at three words. R. F. D. 4 counts as 
nd Li od and R. 4 as two. Ads must reach us 

noon, ten days ahead of the issue 
date. ‘Send full remittance with order. 

If you bave not advertised with us recently, 
be sure to give two references. This is for your 
own protection. One should be your banker and 
the other some responsible business man. 

















HELP WANTED 


LIVESTOCK 





AGENTS 


BEEF CATTLE 





FARMERS NEED ROADSIDE MARKET SIGNS! 
Write for free sample sheet 24 signs! Highway 
Market Signs, 916-C, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
SALESMEN 
STILL HAVE SOME OPEN TERRITORY FOR 
man with car who is willing to work. Write 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, 


Iowa, Dept. 
FARM LANDS 














IOWA—IMPROVED_ 80, KOSSUTH COUNTY, 
near good town. Gravel road; rural route. For 
particulars address Box 55, Swea City, Iowa. 














TO CLOSE AN ESTATE, 


we A—sUR SALE— 
A. Iowa, farm, well im- 


Webst wa county, 

















FOR SALE—ANGUS SHOW YEARLING BULL. 
Royally_ bred. No Earl Marshall bigeé, Also 
other good bulls and bred heifers. <A. 
Grundy Center, Towa 
FOR SALE—SERVICEABLE SCOTCH  SU- 
preme Shorthorn bulls, also heifers. Color, breed- 
ing, quality unsurpassed... J. H. Schroeder, Arcadia, 
Iowa, Carroll County. 
FOR SALE-——-GOOD, 
ford heifers and 
and Repeater blood lines. 
son, Iowa. 
SCOTCH POLLED SHORTHORN CATTLE FOR 
sale Excellent breeding. Good individuals. Ad- 
dress Chas. Eichhorn Estate, Atlantic, Iowa. 
WANTED—MILKING SHORTHORN BULL 
calf, registered; $50 or less. Fred A. Bobst, St. 


Messer, 








BLOC es POLLED HERE- 
bulls, B. tested, Bullion 
we .. Mel. ‘aughiin, Man- 







































































COMMISSION HOUSES 


EXTRA PREMIUM ON 1 to 3 LB. BARRED 
Rock fryers. Premiums all live poultry. | Vea 
Leaders in handling country dressed an 
Thanksgiving demand principally for turkeys. Write 
for information, ete. Wholesale _ buyers. L. 

Hemman Co., 119 South Water Mkt., Chicago, 

GIVE US A_TRIAL SHIPMENT OF POULTRY 
and we will convince you we can handle same to 
tr satisfaction both in prices and weights. Foley 

Hires 1020 Fulton 8t., Chicago, 

ASK GRIDL EY, MAXON & CO. FOR RELIABLE 
market information. Highest cee a. live and 

pultry uth Water 
Market, feago. ‘Botapite ‘ed nos. 


ORRC 460. be ah i reed PACKING CO., 216-222 




















N. ria St, Ch ac ‘o. Commission a specialty. 
me. 1 veal, butter. Highest prices ob- 
tained. ' Returns rnailed same day. 

WA ANT =D — re AND, DRASED Whe be 
and veai ighest possible prices pai e for 
information and tags. Drake & Bonfield, 940 Ful- 
ton St., Chicrgo. 
COGLE CopeiasioF CO,, 1154-56 W. RAN- 
.. Chicago. Established 1873. Ship us 
coat spoult. veal, eggs. Top prices. Remittance 
day of arrival 





ONE CENT tt ON poe 24 POULTRY- 


veal est. I, K 
Hed Son, ge Chicago. Established 
POR “REAL gee VICR SHIP YOUR LIVE AND 

dressed poultry to Cary, & Teets, 1140 Fulton 
8t., Chicago. We pa highest prices. Write for 








JonN C. PETERSEN COMPANY GIVE GOOD 
returns on poultry and veal. 1114 Fulton Mar 

ket, Chicago 

FOR GOOD RESULTS, SHIP P¢ 
to L. A. Neuman Company, 11 

ket, Chicago. 

HIGHEST PRICES FOR POULTRY AND VEAL. 
Coyne Nevins Co., 1133 Fulton Market, 


Chicago. 
WANT TO BUY 


WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT ON 
__ 200 or more. Lincoin Bag Co.. Springfield, Tl. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


ALL BREEDS HIGH CL. ASS HOU NDS S$ CHE AP 





) iL TRY, VEAL 


i 
12 Fulton Mar- 

















on trial, guaranteed. Write your wants to Wild- 
wood Kennels, Dept. 25, Paducah, Ky 

| a J) ee ae 2 
GOLLIES—WHITE AND — COLORS. PEDI- 

greed, intelligent workers, loyal companions, re- 


satisfaction 
Monticello, 


reasonable and 
Shomont Kennels, 


liable guards Prices 
= aranteed. Box 55, 
owa 


PEDIGREED 





~ COLLTES, , SHEPHERDS; SAFE 





pets. Place Christmas orders now, $5, $10. 
Trained, $15. Laura Anderson, Anita, "Towa a 
COLLIES. pt ‘PS. BROOD BITCHES SPAYED 

females. § tud champion, imported bloodlines 
John _Wilkin, Correctionville, Towa. 





FOR SALE—-COLLIES AND FOXTERRIBRS. 
Cheap. Write your wants. Hillcrest Kennels, 

Waterloo, Iowa, Route 2. é 

50 FOX TERRIERS, ALL AGES, BEST RAT 
vet, watch or skunk dogs. TT. I Kaldenberg, 


Pella, Iowa 






—RE SISTERE D 
price, $15 Henry Gr: 
__ FUR BEARERS M 
VER FOX FOR. PROFIT 

for pelts and stock 


NEWPOU NDLAND 
n, Belmond, Ia. 





STEADY 


Our pens are full. 


A » 
market 
We have a few fine breeders we must sell reason- 





ably. Visit farm or write for particulars. High- 
land Springs Silver Fox Farm, Bartonville, Tl. 
MINK MAKE MONEY WITH LESS EFFORT 


and expense. Make your farm pay bigger prof- 
its! Our free literature shows you how. United Fur 





Ranches, Incorporated, W148, Minneapolis, Minn, 
PEDIGREED SILVER BLACK FOX, CHIN- 






chilla and New Zealand Red rabbits, $8 to &6 
Also dark northern mink, $50 to $150 pair 


ir, 
Wallace Lasley, Selma, Iowa. 


EDUCATIONAL — 








MEN WANTED—GOOD TAY JOBS AVAILA- 
ble for well-trained airplane mechanics, pilots and 
auto mnechanics. We train you for jobs. Yonderful 





portunity! Write for details today. Lincoln Air- 
ne & Auto School, 2546 Automotive Bldg., 

incoln, Neb. 

EARN BEAUTY CULTURE—ANY GIRL WITH 


limited means and ordinary ability should double 
4 income in a few months. Write for free cata- 
Iowa School of Beauty Culture, 619 Walnut, 


Be Moines. 
AN AUCTIONEER. EARN $25-8100 DAILY. 
Send for large illustrated catalog, also how to 


receive Home Studs © f R ‘i 
hool, Fox 32. Decatur Ind et * Auction 
~~! SARBERING. P satalog. t ty Oo 

te t 
. Soeuparon. ow ie or oa alog. Iowa Barber 
ant to sell or rent your farat Advertise = & in 

this p- AF You will b 

all Iowa farm folks. a ee oe ee 











a western Dakota farm. A well selected dairy, 
ain, or diversified farm or stock ranch in western 
North or South Dakota offers a real chance for in- 
dependence. If you're working for wages or are dis- 
satisfied with your present location, you'll find 
more contentment, more comfort on the farm today 
than ever before. Prices are low, terms easy. 
Milwaukee Road wants only to help new settlers 
get best land values for their money; guard them 
against any misrepresentation. Our agricultural 
agents paving . carefully investigated these lands, 
will gladly advise you the kind of farming suited 
each locality——and continue to advise you after 
settlement. Only a_suecessful farmer is a benefit 
to The Milwaukee These rich lands vary-— 
from level to slightly rolling, good for tractor or 
horse farming—to rough or hilly land good for 
gerne, Prices vary with location and quality, from 
5 to $25 per acre, unimproved; stom, $15 to $40 
ommend only land where 
flax, oats, barley, Tale "alfalfa seed, 
sweet clover, vegetables, small fruits grow profitably, 
where stock, poultry, hog haising and dairying are 
proven successes. Sood ret. railroads, markets, 
schools, churches, good ighbors. Ask questions. 
Write now for free, iilustrated booklet. Tell us the 
kind of farm you wish, crops or stock as want to 
raise. All questions reliably answered. No obliga- 
tion. Low Homeseekers’ Fares. Write R. W. Reyn- 
olds, Commissioner, The Milwaukee Road, 915-V 
Union Station, Chicago, 


FARMING ON RICH SOILS OF TOMBIGBEE 

valley of Alabama and* Mississippi offers good 
returns in dairying, stock and poultry raising; al- 
falfa, other hay and grain crops; truck growing; am- 
ple rainfall; mild climate; good water; low priced 
and. Nearby markets. Address C. B, Michelson, 
Colonization artment, Frisco Railroad, 592 
Frisco Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


per acre, improv e reco 





M4 5 See A. E. Olson, Burnside, Iowa. 
avoid delay, send letters of recommendation with proved. 9° : aks ——- Charles, Iowa. 
your order. Write or print your ad plainly. MISSOU RI—FOR SALE—220 ACRE PRAIRIE FOR SALE—POLLED SHORTHORN. BULL. 
nO eae cast thor improvements, Over might Tet. 16 months old. Wm. Mammen, Le Mars, Ie. 
SC H E DU L E O F RATES market ‘service St ouis, Kansas ( ‘ity, Chicago. POLLED HEREFORDS —BULLS, COWS AND 
Ghoul pay for self five yi ars. Selling to close es __ heifers. Geo. Ross & Son, Ross, Towa. 
No. | tate. Terms. C. TP). Lewis, Knox City, Mo., or N. RED POLLS—CHOICE YOUNG BULLS. W. B 
w'rds| Number Insertions Marshall, 2947 W. 38 St., Chicago. Heirs. "Danforth, Little Cedar, Iowa. 
Di MISSOURI—OZARKS—20 ACRES, TIMBERED, ~ DAIRY CATTLE 
|__l 2_i 3 c a @ i} poultry, fruit land, $100, $5 monthly. Hub- TRIED GUERNSEY HERD SIRE. 7 NEAREST 
es 31.50/89. 00|$4.50 2]°S-38 $19.30 $ $20 bard, 267 Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, Kan ‘dans. peacaay 750-0 Wek. tet pee vm 
“| Tse] 8:80 5:40 $-20| 12:60| 19.80 | NEBRASKA—RICH CORN LANDS, CLOSE TO ducing up to 50 Ibs. fat per month; aiso younger 
i 1:95] 3.90| 5.85| 7.80] 13:65] 21.45 _ Ene, Taarsion counts, Nebraska. — oe If interested write W. A. Notbohm, Sum- 
4 : 2.10!) 4.20 6.30} 8.40 14.70 3.10 folder Val Kuska C rl ae oday 70 aescr ¢ ne é wa. ? 
. 5's 5 ar or, Val Kuska, Colonization Agent, Burlington “= Ty beg = 7 
B | 2.27) 20] F201 9:80] 16.80] 26.40 | Route, Room 803, Omaha, Neb. > FOR SALE—FINE GI pg ME FROM 
7 ...| 2.55; 5.10) 7.65/10.20) 17.85) 28.05 NORTH DAKOTA—2,880 ACRES OF RICH 680 Ibs. butterfat as three-year-olds. Glanville & 
8 ...| 2.70) 5.40) 8.10/10.80) 18.90 9 70 black soil, well drained and only six miles from Nelson, Lancaster, Grant County, Wisconsin. 
48 2) $48) G43) SARL AG A038] BASS | Lebet NaN at ate ete enahs | GCERNSEYS FOR SACP — CALVES HEDTERE 
| 8.15] 6.80! 9.45/12.60) 22.05 65 also understands cattle or sheep. Write Ernest Buh- ares coms, into zgung purebr = a, 
2 ...| 3.30! 6.60! 9.90/13.20) 23.10] 36.30 ler, St. Paul, Minn. =. can. Dassen We. Unahen. Guaame, een. 
PROSPERITY-—-INDEPENDENCE FOR YOU ON 





WE WILL SELL OUR JERSEY HERD BULL 
at a bargain. Also bull calves out of dams with 

good records. J. W. Hopson, Bedford, Iowa, 

FOR SALE—BROWN SWISS BULLS, REGIS- 
ot and grade, including our herd bull. Farm- 
prices. Schager & Doud, Galt, Iowa. 


For SALE—HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 














$157.00 WORTH 


OF CATTLE 


...-SOld Through a 
$7.00 Want Ad in 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Home- 
stead. 


Mr. F. H. Logsdon, who lives at Ames, Iowa, 
stopped in at the cate. a, other day lor 
enough to tell ™ about the success he had had 
advertising in OUR READERS’ CET 
Mr. Logsdon had some purebred 
ers to cat He placed a Want Ad in Wall 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, and the day after 
it appeared, he sold three of them, Altogether 
he received fifty inquiries. Mr. Logsdon ; 

} lt our advertising certainly reaches t) 
armeé! 

OUR READERS’ MARKET is a mighty 
good place to sell cattle, It is also a good 
place to sell almost anything that you have 
to sell——farms, poultry, farm machinery, 
livestock, anything that you no longer need 
that would be useful to some one elise. 
if you have never advertised with us, it is 
worth a trial. If you have, you know from 

our own experience that OUR READ- 

lace to sell 
Order Blank on 




















LIVESTOCK 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINA FALL BOARS, PX. 
ceptionally good individuals. Eligible to register 
































and heifers at reasonable prices. Glarner & Cholera immune, Farmers’ prices. Wm. and El 
Bringgold, West Concord, Minn. more Huxtable, Route 1, Newell, Iowa. 
FOUR REG. BROWN SWISS COWS AND ONE SHEEP 

_ young bull for sale. Price, $700. J. Ear! Da- [REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE BRED EWES, 
vison, Route 3, Corydon, Iowa. size and quality. Priced reasonable. C. 
REGISTERED BROWN SWISS COWS AND gle, Osceola, Iowa. 

bulls, 8. H. Pollock, Mt. Auburn, Iowa. HAMPSHIRE YEARLING RAMS. GOOD. 

DUAL PURPOSE CATTLE husky fellows, $25. J. T. Eness & Son, Gilbert, 

MILKING , SHORTHORN BULLS. SEVERAL lows. 

choice re and roans. vxceilen reeding; trom 
dams with good records. Sired by Hollandale Vic- CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 


tor. Tjernagel Bros., Story City, Iowa. 
MILKING ee go DESCENDANTS OF 











Melody 7th 722 lbs. milk, 863 fat. Naab, 
Elma, Iowa. 
SWINE 
IMMUNED CHESTER WHITE BOARS, 
shipped on approval, express prepaid. Boyer 
Farms, Farmington, Iowa. 
Er aie WHITE BOARS, GILTS PEDI- 
breedi Carl Rue- 


Immune, good breeding. 
em. Good Hope, Ii). 

For SALE REGISTERED, VACCINATED 
Hampshire boars and gilts. Leonard Staveley, 
Traer 

BERKSHIRE SERVICEABLE BOARS, _$20. 
nee Guaranteed. Fred Luttrell, Paris, 
Aiissouri, 











VALUABLE FARMS, CHEAP NEW LAND OR 
improved farms, rich soil, low taxes, low cost 
production. Any sized farm for any kind of farm- 
ing in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon. Write for free book. E. 
Leedy, Dept. 907, Great Northern Railway, St 
Paul, Minn. 
STANISLAUS COUNTY, ¢ 
farmers are prosperous. 
land priced low. Write free booklet, Dept 
Stanislaus County Development Board, 
Chamber Commerce), Modesto, Cali 
IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA aD SOUTH- 
ern Minesota foreclosed farms at cost for sale 


CALIFORNIA--- WHERE 
Crops growing year round. 


(County 








by bank. Write John S. Sorensen, 50 South La 

Salle Street, Chicago, Tl. 

BARGAIN DAIRY FARM LIST AND HIGH- 
Way map. Murray’s Land Office. Wadena, Minn. 





Mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 


YORKSHIRE BOARS AND GILTS, ALSO OLD 
English Shepherd puppies. Wm. Zahs, Riverside, 
Towa 
WRITE PROPST BROS. FOR GOOD HUSKY 
, immune Tamworth boars and gilts. Iowa City, 
owa, 
FOR SALE—GOOD PEDIGREED MARCH _ DU- 
roc boars. A. G. Messer, Grundy Center, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITE BOARS, CHOICE, REASON- 
ably_priced. J. _E. Goodenow, Maquoketa, _Towa. 
TAMWORTH. BOARS, BRED GILTS OF 
choice breeding. Dr. Addison, Manning, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRE BOARS, SPRING AND FALL, 
immuned. Bert Detwiler, Manilla, Iowa. 
CHESTE R WHITE BOARS, PEDIGREED. 225- 
275 Ibs. Wm. Voelker, Ryan, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRE BOARS, SPRING. SHIP C. 0. D. 
Robert Sharp, Dow City, Iowa. 























Use This Order Blank Now! 





CHRISTMAS DOLLAR SPECIALS! PREPAID 

mail or express. Three pounds sugar-rolled, nut 
stuffed dates, in sealed container, 
hard candies, pure fruit flavoring. 
$1. 10 per cent reduction on orders of 25 por 
up.—Six tailored Irish linen ladies’ handkerchiefs 
white or assorted colors, $1.—Rayon brassiere-topped 
combination, with elastic knee, $1. Very good 
quality run- “resist rayon. Brey garment w sshable 
and accurately sized, Choose from pink or peach. 
Sizes 32 to 42.—Tailored custom slip of rayon fa t 
crepe, resembling crepe de chine, $1. Shadow proof 
hems of self material, washable, cut true to size 
and full length. Choose from white, pink, peach, 
tan, navy or black. Sizes 34 to 44.—All sold by 
mail or over counter. Younker Brothers, Dept. \, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

WRITE NOW FOR OUR FREE, BEAUTIFU! LY 
illustrated catalog of band and orchestra inst 
suave and musical accessories, Des Moines Music 

812 Walnut, Des Moines. 
Pao ANS—NEW CROP; SAVE ONE-THIRD 10 
one-half; buy direct; illustrated price list ] 
pecan recipes mailed free. Hitchcock Pecan ‘ 
Hitchcock, Texas. 
CHRISTMAS TREES 


4-FT. EVERGREE 
Thousands all sizes. 
lowa. 

















BEAUTIFUL | 
prepaid. 
Farmington, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RUBBER GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIP 32 Ds 
mailed in plain wrapper, postpaid by us 

for mail order catalog, saving 50 per cent Dept 

T, Novelty Rubber, 11 Chatham St., Hamilt 

Ontario. 

COTTON DISCS FOR YOUR mae 3? = a 
300 ~ we 6-in. $1.30 

Gauzefaced_ 6-i $1.50, 6 iB -in ? 

prepaid. Howard Supply Co., Dent. o, Cant 

Maine. 

FREE RABBIT. 
White or Chine é one worke ’ 

each neighborhood. Ww rite for fall " det ails. L. K 

vig. Albert I Mir 


$1; 3, ° 
Rider Nursery 

















PU R —_— Dp ig W ZEALA> 








Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 


paper. 


TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTBAD, 


Run my ad as follows: ...... 


Sy Sa seerapeene is enclosed. 


PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES 


timee in your 





400 On eee ee eOee ee enee once tee os cans ot enee erewereceeeeeeseses 





seeceececeee 








0408 0eee cate eencecesoeocoes 








Name 





(Count as part of ad) 





Address 


Rates at top of page. 





(Count as part of ad) 
Minimum charge, §1.50. 











THE GRE SIX 
months’ t subse 2 ily 5 cent Ar 
ican Journal, Dept. H, Albert Lea, Minn. _ a 
FIVE POUNDS CHOICEST PECANS, $2 POS 


Darlington, Ala. 
JOKER, 3$ 


paid. Greenlands Farm, 


200 AUCTION SAYINGS, $1. 








American Auction School, Kansas _ City 
AVIATION ie 
LEARN AVIATION AT LINCOLN A aaa 
i vergh learned. Big pay jobs for pi 


welding and radic I 
Government appr } 


man “mech anics, airplane 
ime employment while here. 
school. Write today incoln _Airplane and | 
ing School 17 Aircraft Bidg., Lincoln, Neb 
Da va FARM LIGHT PLANTS 
FOR SALE—ONE 1.500 WATT, 
farm electric light plant with batteri es, 
1.200 watt farm light plant, in_fine 1 
heap. Johansen Electric Shop, 623 West 
way, Council Bloft 
aco ate 
MOST EFFECTIV ECONOMIC AL F M+ 
advertising pane wD. We supply bills and ever) 
thing you need uches every farmer in your 
ritory. Mirror Pub lishing Co., Newell, Iowa. 
HAY WANTED 
WE WILL BUY ALFALFA, CLOVER, TIM 
thy, clover and timothy mixed. Best pee paid 
Write us. Jobn Devlin Hay Co., 192 No. ¢ 
St.. Chicago, Tl. 














Iowa 


E ADVERTISING 





















KODAK FINISHING 

ANY SIZE SIX-EXPOSURE KODAK ROLL D! 
veloped and printed for 10c. Extra prints 2¢ 

each. Mail orders add 5c for_ma jling. Send for 

handy mailing package. Olson Studio 03 Walnut 

St.. Des Moines, Iowa. 

CHRISTMAS CARDS FROM YOUR OWN NEG 
atives, sample 10c. Real glossy prints, 3c. R« 
Se. Beautiful 8x10 ee oil colored, 6: 

Photo Artist, 1260 Laur Paul, Minn 
CHRISTMAS CARDS FROM YOUR KODAs 
negative, sample, 15e—tinted, 25c. Paseo Photo 
Laboratories, 2946 Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn 
FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, SIX a tA Ratt E 
border prints, 25e. Interocean, Litchfield, Il. _ 


FARM MACHINERY 

















TANKHEATER. BURNS OIL, COBS OR WOOD. 
$15 delivered. Write for circular. Peter Freder- 
iksen, Audubon, Towa. 


(Additional Classified Ads on Next Page) 
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Ban ATTORNEYS 
E 


IN APPLYING FOR 
ins’ 





tion on Bovene At 
‘a tormey, 
sty Commercial Bank 
Bain. FREEMAN 
torneys; Pa ao ee 
Bldg... 2 Te 
UBER 
TAL aitation charges. 121 
Des Moines. Iowa. 


BABY ot hah 


YE MONEY BY O RING RAMSEYER 
=, \vfaster- ee Chics, Tiiberal = = 
n orders received now for § liv 
for details and prices. Re 3 7 Hi. Allen, 
New Sharon, Iowa, mad os pee pullet’ profit last 
November with eges Ry Si Certificate Leg- 
horns purchased from our heavy laying strains. 
Read the words of W. H. Bovee ayward, Wis.— 
“Our White Rocks were layi ‘ore five ym 
old: this is t aouee yer I 
cent of Ra: 
Mrs. George ofand. 
Ramseyer pullets to 14 weeks at a t 
per pullet. Ramseyer ‘‘Master- Mated chicks won 

and champken -§ Towa Chick Show (Ames) 1928, 
1335 9 weepstakes Michigan and 
Le! ay Iowa State Fair, and at 
al ie, ‘4 ying ole Record of 

— ~~ redited. FE 
as high as 325 . 


a ock 
blood-tested and mat 4, tested, “tor livability, “Spe. 
cial grades guaranteed to live thru critical period. 
Visitors welcome on our own ing and Trapnest 

arm. Phone 1288. Ramseyer Master Breeding 


— Box 99, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


CHICK PRICES pa 6 % BR iy NTS IF ORDERED 









INCLAIR, PATENT AT- 
| trade-marks. 802 uitable 


NAL SERVICE. NO 
ie So. Surety Bidg., 











now for t ee strain White 
Leghorns. 8 me $20 exes. Guarantesd to live 
and outlay ~_ & ‘Thousands of pullets, 
hens. cockerels at bargain prices. Big catalog and 
special price list free. George B. Ferris, 961 Union, 


Grand Rapids, 5 

BIG, HUSKY CHICKS FOR 1931. ONLY Te 
up. Bi , Sens on ea _ ee 

to live. y terms. 200-300 egg st 

rior certified. * Catalog free. Superior Hatchery, 


§-42, Windsor, Mo. 
POULTRY 


BROWN LEGHORNS 
ROSE COMB BROWN LEC GHORN A th te RETA, 
farm range, $1, Wm. FE. Cus 
son, Towa: 














WHITE LEGHORNS 
TOM BARRON WHITE LEGHORN COCKER- 
els, April hatch, by ped sites, $i 25 each, 
$12 per dozen. Very fn mm S. B. Hudson & Son, 
Knoxville, Iowa. 
300 DANDY 324 EGG STRAIN WHITE LEG- 
horn hens, ready to lay. 50 White Rock. pul- 
ee Cheap next 30 days. “Walter Bardsley, Neola, 
iowa. 
BARRON COCKERELS, PEN MATINGS, $15 
dozen. Robert Mau, Leclaire, Iowa. 
BUFF ORPINGTONS 
BIG, BLOCKY BUFF ORPINGTON a 


els, heavy bone, true “, ure if 
taken soon. Mrs. Joe rr, Webster City, Towa. 


BIG BUFF ORPINGTON COCKERELS, $1.5 




















also large Toulouse geese. Frank Sedla - 
Prague, Neb. 
BUFF ORPINGTON COCKERELS. oe. FLOR- 


ence Miller, Route 3, Hornick, low 


BARRED ROCKS 
PRUMMS MASTER BRED BARRED ROCK 
oar, 200 to 297 strain, $2.50. Walter 
Bauer, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
DIR cor Fine KS EV 4 ERLAY STRAIN BARRED 
Rock cockerels, $2.50 each. Mrs. LeRoy Draper, 
Sutherland, Iowa. 
ARISTOCRAT DARK wm ae COCK- 
erels, large, winners, $3. E. Eschen, 
Lamont, Iowa. 
BARKED ROCK PULLETS, $1. ARISTOCRAT 
gy Rock cockerels, $2. Dick Houghtaling, 
owa,. 

















Grime 





BUFF ROCKS 
BUFF ROCK COCKERFIS. PULLETS, MARCH 
hatched, Mrs. Harry Lauer, Mt. Union, Towa. 
BUF is ROCK_COCKERELS, GOOD SIZE, TYPE, 
color. E. F. Mortis, New Providence, Iowa. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
S.C. REDS, DARK RED, BIG BONED a A 
erels trom pen matings. ompkins strain, $2.5 
each, Satisfaction always. Albert Heeren, R. Py 
Monticello, Iowa. 
































SINGLE COMB RED COCKERELS, Ss RED, 
healthy, 6 Ibs., Owen strain, $1.7 $2. Mrs. 
Wm _ Stoll, Le Mars, Iowa. eo 
RHODE ISLAND WHITES _ 
ROSE COMB COCKERELS, $1.50 UP. HEAV Y 
rer ribbon winners. Hens also. Robt. Kal- 
denberg, Otley, Iowa. 
__BUFF WYANDOTTES 
CHOK bh 7 R..C. BUFF WYANDOTTE. COCKER- 
é _ John Thorius, Sutherland, Towa. _ 








WH ITE WYANDOTTES 


WHITE WYANDOTTE REGAL DORGAS EAR- 










cerels, $2.50. Mrs. Grant Bawden, Web- 

ster C Towa. . 4 
W IT: WYANDOTTE COCKERELS, REASON- 
ible, high producers. Elza Williams, Kellogg, Ia. 
a _bUCKS ne ee 
PUREBRED MAMMOTH WHITE PEKINS. 
Hig grade blood lines, large, long, bodies. 
Ducks, $2: drakes, $2.50. Extra large, $3. Unre- 
ated tri $6.50. ” Mrs H. W. Lungre at Feaen, Ia. 
ROUEN DUCKS, , $2 “DRAKES, $3 FROM 14 
, »w birds. Exhibition drakes, $4; ducks, $3. 

Walt Drake, H Minn. 

EXTR AI ARGE PEKIN DUCKS AND DRAKBS, 
From 10 Ib. stock. Ralph Buline, 







Wa 


?P “UREBRED 





ROUEN DUCKS, $1.75; 





k Jacob Custer, R. 2, Jetferson, Towa, 
Tanvorn “WHITE PEKIN DUGKS, $1.25; 
_§2. Wilbur Thompson, Dickens, Towa. 





DUCKS AND GEESE _ 
I J YEN GEESE, $3; WHITE DUCKS, 
$1 50. Frances Hern Sigourney, Towa. 
: oars. $3.50 EAC H. OR 3 FOR 
om, sig type Pekin ducks, 12-14 Ib. strain, $2 
cach. John Ullrich, Nashua, Iowa. 
























0M. PRIZE 
r 4. Mrs. 
hroeder, R 
TE EMBDEN 

™ grown, 


Henry 
. BLIGIBLE 
Spirit 







wa 





























“MASSIVE TYPE TOULOUSE GEESE. 
ve Hyatt, Collins, Towa 
TURKEYS __ fe bs 
; B. RED TURKEYS, PRICED 
Ma: ale. Baumann strain and good ones. 
afax I It OSS: % Son, R. 2, Atlantic, Iowa. 
Ol L EF — NARRAGANSETT TURKE\XS. 
wi ; hens, $5. This ad appears once. Fred 
layton’ Towa. 


HOLLAND AND BLUE 
$5. Healthy stock. 


"SLATE, TOMS, 
Nelson Lafferior, 





PUREBRED NARRAGANSETT TOMS, 


“ARGE 
—S5._Peter Vogei, Jr., Tonica, Il. 





REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER 


be~ | THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER ON 
ai your poultry for identification in case of 
went Tattoos on the web of the wing. a different 
filed for each owner. List of marker owners is 
Pr with sheriffs, police departments and_ others. 
birds’ § ac wt instructions and ink for 100 
a, © for 250 birds, $2.50. Send all 
ers to Serv: ureau Department, Wallaces’ 
armer and lows” Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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COUNTRY AIR 








Did you hear the talks made by A 
Farm Woman over WOI the other week? 
In cage you missed them, we reprint here 
one of the talks, that on books.  Inci- 
dentally, in discussing ways of getting 
books to farm people, A Farm Woman 
forgot to mention the new county library 
plan being tried out in Black Hawk coun- 
ty, Iowa. If you live in Black Hawk 
county, be sure to get in on it. Next 
week, Country Air will carry A Farm 
Woman’s account of her visit to WOL 


Imagine, if you can, your world with- 
out the printed word. In your imagina- 
tion, remove from your home every book, 
magazine, newspaper, printed song, pam- 
phliet, everything that has a printed word 
upon it, and imagine, if you can, living 
in such a home for two months. Remove 
all printing from the world, electric signs, 
advertisements of all kinds, movie titles, 
business forms. Conceive of doing busi- 
ness in a world without the printed word. 
Leave the radio, your telephone, the talkie 
and the legitimate stage, and then, lack- 
ing the printed word but leaving all the 
rest, reckon up the richness of your en- 
vironment. 

Would, we listen more to the radio, re- 
sort more to visiting our friends, go 
oftener to the theater, indulge in more 
verbal gossip? I wonder. It’s hard to 
imagine just what would be our reaction 
to a world without print. 

And yet the old world had a pretty 
good time even before we had any of 
the more modern ways of conveying news, 
facts or fiction. We find a certain ro- 
mantic flavor to stories of life in the days 
when the. minstrel, the wandering story- 
teller or the troubadour went about with 
his burden of song, his bag of yarns, and 
his traditional poems of war and romance, 

Today, the library is seon piled high 
with newspapers and magazines. Trips 
to the library, book shops and gifts fill 
our bookcases, and we have reading ma- 
terial—many printed words. There is 
something particularly fascinating about 
a shelf or rack of books, They're deco- 
rative with their vari-colored bindings 
and gold lettering. But they’re more than 
that. They're storehouses. Some one has 
thought and labored mightily to produce 
from his imagination—if the book be fic- 
tion—plot, characters and description. 
Some one else has studied, read, spent 
hours in laboratory research and experi- 
ment, and then reduced to our compre- 
hension some of the fairy tales of scien- 
tific discovery. Some one else has trav- 
eled in far and curious corners, lived the 
ways of foreign peoples, contrived to com- 
prehend their mental and spiritual work- 
ings, and has extracted the essence of the 
country and its inhabitants for the vicari- 
ous journey taken in our own easy chair 
and nourished with good, recognizable 
American beefsteaks, white bread, salted 
butter and American ice cream. Some 
one else has seen a little deeper and a 
little higher into the possibilities of ex- 
istence than most of us, and he has given 
us a volume of philosophy. Some one 
else, with a gift of words, rhythm and 
imagery has woven delicate poems for us, 
Some seeker after truth has ripped aside 
the veil from our casual lives and our 
senseless efforts, and thru brilliant satire 
holds up our foolishness that we may see 
and profit from the spectacle. There are 
still others, like our own Ruth Suckow, 
who have put us and our surroundings 
into books, where we may see ourselves 
and our neighbors as we really are. 

Of course, I'm speaking of books that 
are really worth the reading. That does 
not necessarily limit us to the books you 
and I like. There are ever sO many 
books that do not appeal to our tastes, 


that are nevertheless as food from the 
gods to others. Whether we like the 
book or not, doesn’t always prove its 
value, of course, to people in general. 

All fiction can be divided into two 
classes, perhaps. That which carries us 
out of our own lives to a serener world, 
if we find our own too complicated, to a 
roaringly active one if we feel our own 
too quiet, and so on. This is sometimes 
called literature of escape. Then there's 
the other class that interprets our own 
existence for us, clarifies it and helps us 
to analyze our own attitudes and prob- 
lems and to see our own environment 
thru another’s eyes. 

There is a type of book which I very 
much enjoy, but which is received with de- 
rision by many real scientists. It is the 
type of book that popularizes the mys- 
teries of scientific research and makes it 
comprehensible to the average reader. 

I have scant patience with the scientist 
who fears to have any one popularize his 
findings, lest in so doing he may make 
a tiny technical error or be a few days 
behind in discovery and thus lead some 
one to misunderstand him. As a matter 
of fact, some of his findings are bound 
to leak out, and because people are in- 
nately curious they’re going to seize upon 
what facts they have and interpret them 
in the light of their own intelligence—or 
lack of it. Very likely these same scien- 
tists will condemn the stupidity of the 
layman when, as a matter of fact, the 
layman has had small opportunity to do 
anything about it. Better be a day or a 
year behind in our theories than an age 
behind and still clinging to superstitions 
as we might be if we weré not given a 
one-syllabled chance to look into the 
mysteries of these wholly interesting sci- 
ences of the modern world. 

To go back a bit to the literature that 
interprets our own lives and environment, 
we must admit that we don’t have as 
much of it as the Cape-Codders, the Mon- 
tana ranchers or the New York journal- 
ists have. There just haven't been a 
great many stories and books of Iowa 
and the middle-west. There have been 
some, and some very excellent ones, by 
Herbert Quick, Hamlin Garland, John 
Frederick, Ruth Suckow and others— 
quite as well written and as interesting 
as stories of Cape Cod or New York. 
Professor Mott, of Iowa City, remarked 
in one of his radio talks the other day 
that we didn’t have any present school 
of middle-western writers; they’d all 
moved to New York. 

Be that as it may, as the middle-west 
grows farther from its pioneering period, 
thinkers and fictionists of the locality 
will develop in greater numbers. Such 
seems to be the history of agricultural 
sections. We haven't’ here in Iowa, per- 
haps, dramatic situations such as gold 
rushes, border warfares, the intense cold 
and treelessness of the Dakotas, the color- 
ful history that a river may have, Yet 
all the drama of human life—the strug- 
gles, the emotions, the sacrifices and tri- 
umphs—that goes to make stories has 
been enacted many times over against the 
background of Iowa fields and woodlands, 
People have loved and hated intensely, 
have given their lives to some cherished 
dream of wealth or power here in Iowa; 
they have fought hunger and despair; they 
have gone to war, known supreme happi- 
ness, and done all the other things that 
make up the theme of many a great novel. 

The early pioneers dreamed of Iowa as 
the new wheat belt of the world. It was 
never thought of as a possible corn belt. 
So small and undramatic a figure as the 
chinch bug changed all that. Wheat crops 
failed before its onslaught, and agricul- 
ture was forced thru a change. Corn be- 








WINNERS IN MISSOURI HOG PRODUCTION CONTEST FOR 1930 


Left to right, front row—L. O. Rechterman, 
Pennewell, 


J. J. McLeod, Palmyra; R. D. 
Darrow, Harrisonville; J. W. 
Middle row—W. 


‘Burch, 


ing Green. 
Memphis, and Albert Schluckebier, Ely. 


T. Dewitt, Trenton; Henry 
Reuben Yoder, Harrisonville; Thomas Glendenning, Palmyra; 
Third row—Ed Stratte, Palmyra; Harley Wells, Wheeling; Harley Kerr, 


Higginsville; Roy Nolte, Higginsville; 


Palmyra; Andy Lochman, Palmyra; Max 
extension specialist, University of Missouri. 
Mills, Cowgill; Gomer Diddle, Cowgill; 


Mr. Leubrecht, Bowl- 


came the big crop, Livestock feeding de- 
veloped with its treacherous chances and 
indisputable cycles. No gambler of dice, 
cards or wheel ever risked more dramatic- 
ally than the Iowa farmer does every 
year when he gambles on the weather and 
markets. I am not speaking from the 
financial standpoint alone, but with a 
feeling for the sheer dramatic elements 
of typical Iowa life. 

Many a middle-western country town 
holds within its very ordinary “Main 
Street-ish” appearing borders sufficient 
drama for several novels—delightful com- 
edy, gloomy tragedy, or the simple 
chuckle-evoking, tear-inspiring annals of 
one of its typical citizens or families. 

Our pioneer history isn’t glamorous, it 
isn’t built on the glories of warfare or 
great political upheaval. It is just a step 
in the development of a great common- 
wealth, built upon the efforts of hun- 
dreds of people like ourselves. But it is 
full of drama, comedy and tragedy. [If 
we inform ourselves on every hand of 
the pioneer history of our state, as our 
own middle-western literature develops 
from the splendid start it now has, we 
will have a fine background for its com- 
prehension, and we will behold it with 
all the charity and pride due the efforts 
of our own. 

When we discuss reading, there's one 
custom that is deserving of more cheers 
than it seems to get—and that is all too 
little observed in this changing world— 
and that is reading aloud. Many a fihe 
volume that a child will find rather heavy 
wading will be heard with rapt interest if 
read aloud to him. There is a charm 
about the human voice, the family circle 
and winter nights that will make a good 
book a lasting memory for all who hear it. 

“But where, oh, where, are the books?” 
we farm folks wail. Well, the WOI Book 
Club answers that question for the adult 
to the tune of but three dollars a year 
and about four cents return postage on 
each book. They’re recent books, too, and 
some excellent selections. I only wish it 
were possible for them to give us a list as 
fine and as long for children. Some day 
maybe they can. Write to Station WOL 
at Ames, for full particulars. The State 
Traveling Library, at Des Moines, charges 
nothing but postage. Write them at the 
Historical Building, in Des Moines, Many 
city libraries charge a dollar a year to 
outsiders, plus postage. 

And last but not least, won’t you lend 
your aid and back with all your might 
any plans afoot that will get more books 
into your community? And may many 
of these books be for children! 





“WHOO-0-0-EY DAY” IS FEBRUARY 3 

The annual Iowa swine feeders’ ‘‘Whoo- 
0-0-ey Day’ will be held at Iowa State 
College on Tuesday, February 3, in con- 
junction with Farm and Home Week, ac- 
cording to C. C. Culbertson, co-successor 
to John M. Evvard. Data derived from ex- 
periments conducted with about 425 pigs 
will be given out this year. 

Results of an experiment carried on 
with pigs last fall, using three varieties 
of corn, will be announced at the Febru- 
ary meeting. One lot was fed Reid Yellow 
Dent, another received a softer corn, and 
a third was fed the Krug variety. 

The respective merits of regular and 
special tankage are being investigated by 
animal husbandry men at the college. 
Some packers are making dry tankage 
now, and this kind is being compared 
with wet processed tankage. 

The value of a tankage mrxture plus 
whole oats, ground or dehulled, is the 
subject of another experiment, the re- 
sults of which will be announced on Swine 
Feeders’ Day. A similar experiment is 
being carried on with the “Big Ten” sup- 
plement plus whole and dehulled oats fed 
to separate lots. 

This year, two kinds of fish meal are 
being used in supplemental feed experi- 
ments in comparison with three used last 
year. The aim of these tests is to find 
out if there is enough advantage in the 
use of fish meal over tankage to offset 
its extra expense. 


Another experiment with a modified 
“Big Ten’ mixture is an attempt to sub- 
stitute satisfactorily soybean oil for pea- 
nut oil. 

Tri-calcium phosphate and di-calecium 
phosphate form the basis for another ex- 


periment to determine t 
ues. About forty pigs are 
comparison between cro 


bred pigs, 


heir relative val- 
being fed in a 
rossbred and pure- 





FUR FARMING IN CANADA 

Proof that the fur farming industry in 
Canada is approaching the major industry 
class is given in the official preliminary 
report on fur farms in that country for 
1928, which has recently been issued, The 
total number of fur farms is given as 
4,371, of which 3,676 are fox farms, 463 
miscellaneous fur-bearing animal farms, 
and 227 muskrat and be farms. The 
report continues: 

“The total value of property is placed 
at $22,613,891, of which land and build- 
ings account for $6,500, 838 and fur-bear- 
ing animals $16,113,003. The number of 
fur farms shows an homens over the 
preceding year of 806, or 23 per cent, and 
the value of property an increase of 
$3,774,578, or 20 per cent. In the five years, 
1923-1928, the number of fur farms has 
increased by 252 per cent, and the value 
of property by 168 per cent. Fox farms 
are the most numerous, with a total of 
3,676, followed by mink farms, with a total 
of 268, muskrat farms, with 216, and rac- 
coon farms, with 157. The number of ani- 
mals on the fur farms in Canada at the 
end of 1928 was 258,373, valued at over 
$16,000,000, an increase of 102 per cent in 
the number of animals and 18 per cent in 
the value over the previous year.” 
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cern and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
eattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now gettin 

ut 66 cents an hour, as conparet 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 244 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
October 25, 1930, of the 1925-1929 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week. Coal and coke 94 per cent, grain 

per cent, livestock 93 per cent, lum- 
ber 57 per cent, ore 69 per cent, and 
miscellaneous merchandise 85 per cent. 

FARM-HAND me te of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 


FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately 




































































































































































































































Timothy, No. 
Last week .... 
Week before 

Alfalfa, choice— 








Last week .... 
Week before . 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
st week ... -75!123.5 
Week before -75(23 
Alfalfa, standard 
Last week 8.75'21.75} 
Week before ....... erccsesoeees | 18. 70/21. 79) 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | 
A Se eC 117.75'19.25 
Week before ............ eveee (17.75 (19,25 
Oat straw— ' 
ee OE | 8.50! 6.75) 9.50 
FE@K HELOTE 2.....c0cecce000 8.50| 7.50) 9.50 








One week ending Oct. 
1929; Nov. 


31, 1930; Nov. 1, 
2, 1928. 





1928 ...... | 16,865 3,140 63,981) 114,806 
1929 ......f 18,253 6,232 84,198} 140,310 
1930 ......). 15,564 11,120} 50,701}; 108,627 














PREDICTED CHICAGO HOG RECEIPTS 


NOVEMBER 24 TO 29 


Barring unusual price fluctuations, ex- 


traordinary weather, 


or other unfo 


reseen 


factors of that sort, we predict Chicago 


ho receipts for the ensuing week as 
follows: 
Monday, November 24. ............. 58,000 





Tuesday, November 25 .. . 30,000 
Wednesday, November 26 .......... 20, 
Thursday, November 27..Thanksgiving 
Friday, November 28 ..................0 37,0 
Saturday, November 29 ............... 12,000 



























































































115 per cent of pre-war normal, and land GRAIN ; . ; 
‘ generally in the twelve north-eentra} Livestock Receipts and 
‘ states is about 105 per cent. e a Prices 
. - s we . jogs owl ere. FACTORY Breas remy G ¢ d 
= ; . ¥ ey. 684s Yor etory. w are per cent an y Oo. & H ices. 
-| railroad wages on the hour basis are 244 LS be 4 3S yaar ureenan. he - Saw y Se ten- 
: per cent of pre-war nermal., @ |26 | &.|..%. | cent tor fat cattle, 51 per cent for shone 
G ] P O tlook o o s . or s eep 
enera rice Uu = 8 & = | and 60 per cent for lambs. 
MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 6 6 % Pay The following table gives data as to 
PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR PRICES ts : Wan BY : percentage of Sat Ses. average for re. 
ANO WITH LAST YEAR , ‘Butter, -creamery- extras, last) wee orn, No, 2Y¥— - ) . ceipts and. prices as they have prevailed 
The percentage columns in the follow- 3444c, week before 36c; cheddar cheese, ts t week ......... 72% 67 tat -6644 | week by week for the past eight weeks, 
ing table are worthy of the most careful | last week 17%c, week before 17%c; eggs, eek before ..../ .7344| «70%! .74 68 Each week is compared with the ten-year 
pendy The first column gives percentage | fresh firsts, last week 31 week before | Corn, No. 3¥— | 2. ds average of the corresponding week, thus 
sent prices are of pre-war, and the } 30c; ducks, last week $c, week before Last. week ......... $9%t 86 | «71%! .65% | eliminating all seasonal bias. 
— a at t ices are of |17c; fat hens, last week 19%c, week before Week before -71%| .67%2| .72%2| .66 HOGS 
the corres ondi ye week fast veer 1814c; broilers, last week 1$c, week be- | Corn, Ne. 4¥— a 
The first thing to do in order to get the | fore 18c; geese, last week lic, week be- ost reek - eaeses i% Sy $8% Bait 
eo heeel or oer Wat i 1 4 or ia: ee eee Oats— y ities Sy ; : 3 Bz | 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index’ is OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES eg ve es 33% i ot 33% Sol s*| . 
now 124 per cent of pre-war and: 87. per Quarter blood wool at Boston is 26c, . sid thy J SUZ} - . meel REI & 
cent of the same time last year. Now go flight native ae hides at Chicago 9.8c, apo gO | 48 | 44 | 46 Sf} st! ce 
down ever the list and see which preducts Fhome grown clover-seed at Toledo $15, Me: bahebe | 49 | 47.-«| 149% eer ss| =e 
are above and which below the general } and cotton at New. York 10.8c.. lowa ele- R a ‘ {<4 gO ez! <7 
wholesale price level, From the stand- [f vator shelled corn prices are about 52%c Yeast ween 45 H 40 4616 <i Ve 
peimt of the pre-war base it will be noted | for new No. 4, oats are 22%¢c and wheat Week bef ovonceet | 50 | 44 | "50ic September 14 to 26 ............ 105 88 4 
that lumber and the wages of city labor [is 58c. : Wheat No 2haral’ fas —- September 21 to 27 occ 137} 9t| gg 
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Farmer station, WLS, every hour—on the 
hour. The show premium list is in charge 
of Secretary Harvey B. Wood, room 1900, 


141 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Exhib- 
itors have been asked to state whether 
they want a list for poultry, rabbits, 


pigeons or fox and fur exhibits. 





FRUIT PROSPECTS 

Prospects for a fruit crop in 1931 are 
considered good, despite the severe weath- 
er of the past summer. There has been 
less disease in orchards, especially with 
respect to scab diseases. The fact that 
vegetative growth was hampered by dry 
weather may indicate that fruit growth 
was accelerated. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Nov. 22, 1930 
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Hog-Tied by Ignorance 
(Continued from page 15) 


done the work of developing and improve- 
ment that our own horticulturists did in 
California and Florida, the story would 
be different, but Brazil did not. And she 
lost that market. 

We saw rubber trees and heard the 
same tale repeated. Brazil’s great rubber 
forests along the Amazon once furnished 
the world’s supply. Manaos, on the upper 
Amazon, was once the rubber capital of 
the world, a city rolling in wealth, its 
streets studded with gold coins. It was 
wild rubber. It was free rubber, free to 
any of those hardy souls who could range 
the fearsome jungle where ordinary peo- 
ple could not live. The equatorial heat, 
the deadening humidity, the fever, the 
insects, the Indians, the river, the jungle— 
it was the most terrible natural situation 
in the world. It was free rubber, free if 
anything wrested from the jungle’s 
clutches at such a terribe cost—a thou- 
sand lives for a ton of rubber—could be 
called free. And since life was cheap and 
rubber was free, why should these “tap 
and run” gatherers, who milked the juice 
from their run of wild trees, be worrying 
about cultivating trees on established 
plantations? They had the monopoly and 
were growing rich on it. And this at a 
time when the rubber industry was in its 
infancy. 

From 1910 on, the world’s rubber con- 
sumption doubled and trebled and pyra- 
mided at such a rapid rate that Manaos’ 
really golden age should just have 
dawned. Instead, the sun of Manaos set— 
and the dawn of this new day of rubber 
rose in the British Empire, on whose flag 
the sun never sets, The British and the 
Dutch left this husky infant industry 

loundering in the fever-stricken jungles 
of Brazil and hand-fed its adopted brother 
in neat, productive, cultivated plantations 
in Malaysia. 

There are those who say that these 
plantations might have been planted along 
the Amazon in Brazil, that the ingenuity 
of man which harnessed Niagara, re- 
claimed the deserts of the upper Nile, 
and conquered nature’s hazards in so 
many other instances, might even have 
tamed the Amazon sufficiently to have 
held the rubber giant in its natural hab- 
itat. There are thousands who still think 
so, and Henry Ford is even now attempt- 
ing to establish an enormous rubber plan- 
tation in Brazil, and thus wrest from the 
British the rubber monopoly kidnapped 
a few years ago. 

Another interesting tree in that garden 
in Vicosa. was the particular pride of 
Doctor Rolfs, and one of the instructors 
told us its story as we practically tip- 
toed up to inspect it and its one prized 
fruit. Over in the Malay peninsula, that 
same Malay peninsula which has stolen 
so much of Brazil’s markets in rubber, 
in sugar, and now in her. greatest crop 
of all—coffee,- is a rare tree, the chal- 
moogra, the oil from whose seeds has 
been found by scientists to be a cure for 
leprosy. That terrible and ancient dis- 
ease which so afflicts the people of so 
many foreign lands had at last been 
checked. The United States sent expedi- 
tions over to get cuttings of seedlings, 
that it might be propagated elsewhere 
and the supply of this valuable treatment 
increased. Nothing could be accomplished. 
The tree would not thrive outside its 
native habitat. 

Then Doctor Rolfs went to work. He 
marshaled all the intricacies of science 
to help him fight the enemies of this deli- 
cate little foreign tree. With,all the zeal 
of a crusader and all the patience of a 
mother nursing a weakling child, he had 
figuratively fertilized his experimental 
plantings with his own life blood and irri- 
gated them with the sweat of his brow. 
But he had finally got one tree to thrive 
in his garden laboratory in Vicosa—and 
actually to bear one fruit, a monument 
to his labor and skill. 

Carefully the branches were parted, and 
with all the ceremony of a proud sculptor 
unveiling his life’s masterpiece, the one 
round fruit, the only one in all Brazil, 
was exposed to our view and the lens of 
my camera, Interesting as it was to us, 
of course, and vital as it may have seemed 
to any of the wretched lepers in the com- 
munity who may have watched it there, 
Iam sure it was more than that to Doc- 
tor Rolfs, To him it must have been a 
Sign, a symbol of his mission in Brazil 
and the fruit his work is bearing now. 

And.Jit is my guess that when this fruit 
is finally ripe, when the schools of Brazil 
have done their work so that the droning 
of the few voices which now recite their 
halting spelling lessons will have swelled 
into a great national symphony of all the 
children in the land clamoring for learn- 
ing—then the vast potentiality that is 
Brazil will arise to take her just station 
inthe sun. Brazil is a sleeping giant, but 
that giant is stirring in his sleep, and 
When he wakens, one of the greatest of 
all the agricultural producers will com- 
Pete in the world markets. 

And then will be the time for us to 
waken as well! 





LESS WORK IN GROWING CORN 
In the short space of fifteen years, Ili- 
nols farmers have so speeded up their 
ttficiency that today they are producing 
eer yields of corn, oats and wheat with 
ully 35 per cent less man labor and 50 
Per cent less use of horses than was the 
case in 1915, it is revealed by cost fig- 
ures kept over that period by the farm 
Management department at the Univer- 
Sity of Illinois. 
mi neces in 1913, 1914 and 1915, it cost 
— farmers eighteen hours of man 

or and forty-two hours of horse labor 


to grow an acre of corn, they now use 
only eleven man hours and twenty-six 
horse hours. This reduction has come 
about thru changes and improvements in 
cultural practices and thru the substitu- 
tion of mechanical power for men and 
horses. While the amount of labor was 
being cut one-third or better, machinery 
and power costs were increasing 26 per 
cent. Corn, for example, that was grown 
with 72 cents of machinery expense be- 
fore the war now uses what would be 
equal to $1.22 an acre yearly. However, 
the general level of farm wages is still 
relatively higher than machinery when 
compared to the pre-war base. As long 
as this condition exists, hand labor will 
likely be used as little as possible in 
crop production, 





Tague and Stanek Come 
Back 


(Continued from page 3) 


in giving the contest the air of a big out- 
door celebration. 

Local officials were headed by Earl 
Watts, chairman of the committee in 
charge. Martin Johnson, A. D. Latimer 
and Joe Tunnicliff looked after the teams 
and wagons. The drivers were Elmer 
Broff, Harold Broff, Milton Sweney, Mark 
Book, Ralph Nelson, Elmer Hart, Ralph 
Seipel, Paul Gamble, B. A. Waltz, Dean 
Sweney, Oscar Franzen, Clarence Blake, 
Clyde Edgerton, Frank Snapp. 

Harold Teachout, Vern Whitehill and 
Howard Blank were in charge of the 
gleaners. They were Charles Lauman, 
Arthur A. Anderson, William Snooks, 
William Tyner, A. J. Henderson, M. H. 
Manifold, Lowell Teachout, Ernest Wal- 
ters, Joe Chesshire, Ray Hutchison, Les- 
lie Kingsolver, W. D. Eaton, Martin Wal- 
ters, Will Simmons, Paul Cox, A. L. Rog- 
érs, George Bird, Harry Myers, Charles 
Carter, Chris Hess, P. P. Spears, J. W. 
Walford, Earl Bearce, M. L. Goodman, 
Floyd Crune, Clifford Lavely, Alvin Hop- 
pock, Edwin Blank, George Whitehill, 
W. R. Henderson. 

A big police force of Page and Fre- 
mont county farmers, headed by Frank 
Hoxie, Jr., Ray Teachout and Fred Reed, 
handled the crowd. The committee on 
refreshments was in charge of H. N. Mon- 
son, J. M. Lilfedahl and R. N. Bergquist. 





AT THE INTERNATIONAL 


Once a year the International Livestock 
Expositien draws one of the largest 
crowds that comes to Chicago. This year, 
the big show begins on November 29, two 
days after Thanksgiving, and ends on 
December 6. The exposition is more than 
a livestock show. There will be hundreds 
of club boys and girls in for the Four-H 
Club Congress. Grain and hay growers 
will come for the Grain and Hay Show. 
Sotiety will flock out to see the Horse 
Show. a> < 

In addition to the exposition itself, the 
trip to Chicago affords a great variety 
of wonderful sights. The Field Museum, 
southeast of the Loop district along the 
shore of Lake Michigan, will be a favorite 
mecea for International visitors, Other 
interesting places are the Art Institute, 
the Shedd Aquarium and the Adler 
Planetarium. 

Railroads are lending encouragement to 
every one to visit Chicago during the 
week of the International by granting re- 
duced round-trip fares. 

Judging of show animals will be in prog- 
ress on nearly every day of the week. 
Besides the purebreds, there will be large 
entries in the fat cattle, sheep, swine and 
earcass classes. Farmers will be interest- 
ed in the carcass contests for steers, bar- 
rows and sheep. 

A large number of national association 
meetings will be held at intervals during 
the week. The Percheron Society of 
America will meet Monday, December 1. 
On Tuesday, the Berkshire, Chester 
White, Hampshire and Poland China 
swine record groups will meet. The Duroc 
Jersey association will meet on Wednes- 
day. Meetings of the purebred sheep, 
cattle and horse associations will be held 
on Tuesday and Wednesday. A meeting 
of the National Livestock and Meat Board 
is scheduled for Friday, December 5. 





IOWA FARM BUREAU MEETS 
JANUARY 14-16 

The Iowa Farm Bureau Federation will 
hold its annual meeting at the Shrine 
Auditorium, in Des Moines, January 14, 
15 and 16, according to Charles E. Hearst, 
president. 

Voluntary efforts by individual mem- 
bers to swell the Bureau membership 
during the year will be recognized at the 
convention. The county showing the 
largest gain and the county with the 
largest membership will receive trophies. 
Townships which have carried on a defi- 
nite program and have qualified as stan- 
dardized will be given special certifi- 
cates. Other awards also will be made. 

The Iowa Farm Bureau membership is 
larger than for the same time a year ago. 
It is estimated that 63,000 farm families 
will be enrolled by the end of 1930, 





There is hardly a farmer that does not 
have a weed problem, It may be bind- 
weed in some sections and Canada thistle 
in other localities, It would be an ex- 
cellent thing for every farmer to make 
an inventory of his particular weed situ- 
ation. He should try to find out where 
the weeds came from, what their habits 
are, and the best methods of eradicating 
them. He should also try to make an 
estimate of his yearly loss which is due 
to weeds, 


Sales Next Week 


Monday, November 24— 

Hoisteins—State Board of Control and 
Towa Holstein Breeders’ Assn., Water- 
loo, Iowa, 

Tuesday, November 25— 

Holsteins—State Board of Control and 
Iowa Holstein Breeders’ Assn., Water- 
loo, Towa. 

Shorthorns—Otto Seeberger (dispersion), 
Maquoketa, Iowa. 

Aberdeen Angus—A. B. Glathart, 
Princeton, Mo. 

Friday, Novempér 28— 

Shorthorns—Winmoor Farms, 
Illinois. 

Saturday, November 29— 

Shorthorns—Edellyn Farms, Wilson, TL 


Dundee, 





Future Sales 


HOLSTEINS 
Dec. 83—Olof Nelson Diegerea) Ruthven, 
Iowa; Melin-Petersen Co., Minneapotis, 
Sale Mears. 
SHORTHORNS 
Dec. 4—International Sale, Chicago. 
Dec. 18—Clegg Bros., Ainsworth, lowa, 
Feb. 5—Marshall County Breeders’ Bull 


Sale, Marshalltown, Iowa; C. S. Lewis, 
Manager. 

Feb. 23—Interstate Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Assn., Sioux City, Iowa; C. A. Oldsen, 
Sec.-Megr., A. H. Dept., Ames, Iowa. 

Mar. 16—Interstate Shorthorn Sale, Sioux 
City, Iowa; Joseph F. Brenner, Maple- 
ton, Iowa, Mer. 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


Dec. 8—International Sale, Chicago. 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 
Dec. 4—International Sale, Chicago. 


HEREFORDS 

Dec. 17—Dispersion Sale, Mort Hayes & 
Son, Lenox, Iowa. 

Jan. 5—lIowa Hereford Breeders’ Assn., 
Sioux City, Iowa; F. W. Ketelsen, Secy., 
Everly, Iowa. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS 

Dec, 8—International Sale, Chicago. 

Mar. 20—Breeders’ Sale, Sioux City, Iowa; 
Francis T. Martin, Mgr., Wall Lake, Ia, 

POLAND CHINAS 

Jan, 22—J. W. Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 

Feb. 4—Henry Dorr, Marcus, Iowa. 

Feb. 12—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 

Feb, 17—Geo. J. Mohauser, Danbury, Ia. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Feb. 19—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Jan. 26—C. H. Christensen, Harlan, Iowa. 
Jan. 27—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia. 
= 5—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 

owa. 

Feb. 23—Rude & Son, Moorhead, Iowa, 

SHOWS AND EXPOSITIONS 

Noy. 29 to Dec. 6—International Livestock 

Exposition, Chicago. 





Livestock News 


Elliott Brown, Rose Hill, Iowa, the 
Four-H Club boy who showed the Angus 
steer, Lucky Strike, to the grand cham- 
pion honors at the International Live- 
Stock Show, Chica: 1929, and which 
sola for the price $825 per hundred 
pounds, bringing this young man about 
$8,000 in cash, returned to his home at 
Rose Hill and engaged in the breeding of 
purebred Aberdeen Angus cattle. At the 
recent show at the Iowa State Fair, he 
exhibited Revolution 84th to senior and 
grand championship honors; also Black- 
cap Lassie B. 2d to senior and grand 
championship honors in the female class. 
The same honors were won by this boy 
at the Ak-Sar-Ben Livestock Show, at 
Omaha, Neb., November 3-8, on two other 
animals, which were Revolution 37th, se- 
nior and grand champion bull, and Eva 
of Rose Hill 2d, senior and grand cham- 
pion female. The two females that won 
at the respective shows won first as the 
best two females at Omaha. 





The Shorthorn sale at the Ak-Sar-Ben 
Livestock Show, Omaha, Neb., November 
5, resulted in a general average of $198 
on nineteen bulls and $148 on thirteen fe- 
males, or a general average of $177. Of 
the number sold, nineteen head were 
bought by Iowa buyers, nine went to Ne- 
braska, two to Missouri, and one each to 
South Dakota and Minnesota. The top 
bull, Browndale Marquis, sold for $425 to 
F. E. Jackson, Hurley, 8S. D. The top 
female was Proud Fancy 4th, selling to 
L. R. Fleury, McLean, Neb., at $215. N. 
G. Kraschel conducted the sale. We fol- 
low with a list of sales at $200 and over: 
Bulls—Challenger, A. E. Donaldson, Al- 
bion, Neb., $200; Divide Westerndale, L. 
M. Frederickson, Marne, Iowa, $210; 
Faultless Dreadnaught, Perry O. Brown, 
Lamoni, Iowa, $200. Ballylyn Goldspur, 
Reese & McGregor, Prescott, Iowa, $385; 
Anoka Prospero 2d, A. A. Hekrdle & Son, 
Stanton, Neb., $240; Aberdeen Type, 
Plummer & Burgoin, Silver City, Iowa, 
$2190; Divide Champion, Ernest Woltman, 
Avoca, Iowa, $245; Browndale Marquis, 
F. E. Jackson, Hurley, S. D., $425. Fe- 
males—Proud Fancy 4th, L. R. Fleury, 
McLean, Neb., $215; Lavender Girl 34, 
McNeil Bros., Onawa, Iowa, $200; Bessie 
96th, L. W. Frederickson, Marne, Iowa, 
$200. 


A summary of the feed situation in 
Iowa, as ordered by the Iowa Drouth 
Committee, indicates that Iowa will be 
able to more than meet her own feed re- 
quirements for livestock during the win- 
ter. In northeastern Iowa, a section that 
usually buys feed, many have feed for 
sale this year. Southwestern Iowa also 
reports considerable surplus above home 
needs. 








The annual meeting of the American 
Association of Importers and Breeders of 
Belgian Draft Horses will be held at the 
Stockyards Inn, Chicago, on Tuesday, 
December 2. This meeting comes on the 





Horse too lame 
to work?... Reach for 


ABSORBINE 


Effective Absorbine quickly relieves 
muscles, sore and swollen from overwork. 
Pulled tendons, strains and sprains respond 
promptly to it. Won't blister or loosen hair 
—and horse can work. Famous as an aid 
to quick healing of gashes, sores, bruises, 
$2.50 a bottle at all druggists. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass, 


PublicSale 


Ten head of registered Holstein-Freisian 
bulls, all but two are of serviceable age. 
Grahamholm, Inka-May and 37th breeding. 
Sired by our 700 and 1,008 Ib. herd sires. 
Out of good C. T. A. dams. 

Records ranging from 300 to almost 600 
lbs, fat. Herd fully accredited. Sale will 
start at 


1 P. M., Nov. 29th 


Lunch will be served at noon. Write for 
folder and information. 
NEW MELLERAY CORPORATION 
(The Monastery) 
PEOSTA, IOWA DUBUQUE, CO. 




















Shorthorn Dispersion 


(Sale at farm near Elgin, IIl., only 100 
miles east of Dubuque) 


Dundee, Ill., Nov. 28th 
75 head—14 bulls—61 females 
25 calves at foot 
One of the urea offerings of the your com- 
i from a lea representing such won- 
darful tribes as" AUGUSTA, _ ROSEWOOD, 
CLIPPER, CLARA, DUCHESS OF GLOSTER, 
LAVENDER, ROSEMARY and others. Excel- 
lent beef cattle that give a strong flow of milk. 
Several calves at foot, sired by carrying the 
service of WINMOOR BROWNDALE 2d, a 
z of Browndale Count, Imp. BRIDGE- 
BANK ROLOK, and Imp. BRIDGEBANK 
ER. Best of breedi bulls 
of herd-heading caliber. Illustrated catalog on 
request. Write, mentioning Wallaces’ larmer 
and Iowa Homestead, 


WINMOOR FARM 


- 
~ 
8 
5 
i 


DUNDEE, ILL. 

















HOLSTEINS 
High Record Holstem 
Bulls for Sale 


We have « Guo lot of bulla of X. F oO. P. 





y ages 08) elated to the daughter 
ote, 7, OT, ost ote, bregbing fil mes 
on 
herd, ol beifors 
Write of come. 


HARGROVE & ARNOLD FARMS, 
NORWALE Iowa 





Several Fine Holstein Bulls 


Combining type and production, ready 
for service. 
SHOMONT FARMS Monticello, Iowa 





FOR SALE 


TWENTY choice i and fresh and 
heifers, 60 Sted hetfore for fall ent 
DODGE COUNTY DAIRY CATTLE CO. 
WEST OONOORD. MINN. 


HOLSTEIN BULL . 
Fourteen_ months old, Prilly Walker and King 
Segis Pontiac breeding. Six of his nearest d 
average 900 pounds butter one year. Several others 
ready for service, popular blood lines and priced te 
sell. Farm one mile west of town 
JAMES HAWEE, JR. SHEFFIELD, IOWA 








SEVERAL splendid young Holstein bulls for sale 
sired by King Pietertjie Piebe De Kol. He has @ 
record of 1200 Ibs. of butter fat on his yearly test 
his nine nearest dams have a record of 1230 


a 
lbs. of butter_on_their_yearly test. He is a double 
grandson of K. P. O. P. Priced reasonable from 3 
to 8 mos. of age. Ed. Rensink, Hospers, Iowa. 


Schermerhorn Farm 
MASON CITY, IOWA 
Is headquarters for Holsteins noted for production 
and type. We can supply a few bulls of high 
quality and of serviceable ages. 


JERSEYS 
We hare two young bulls out of R. O. M. dams 
for sale, also many heifers with GOLD MEDAL 
ond —- RECORD blood lines. Good indi- 
+ penis CARLISLE ELLIS 


Member of the American Jersey Cattle Club 
OHARLES CITY IOWA 


HEREFORDS 
50 HEREFORD BULLS--50 


We are now offering 50 good, serviceable young 
bulls for sale. Anxiety 4th and nnie Brae 
. Some choice herd headers. Also bulls in 


carloads. Address . 
BRAZIE & MADSEN HARLAN, IOWA 
RED POLLS 


CHAMPION RED POLLS 

toa ~1 in the show ring and in production _con- 
tests. our exhibit at the International Live- 
nook Show. Paar wally 
NASHUA 























IOWA 








LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 
M. T. White, 604 North 40th St., 
Omaha, Neb. 
J. E. Halsey, care of Wallace Publish - 
ing Co., 3s Moines, lowa. 


The last pages for livestock adver- 
tising go to press on Wednesday morn- 
ng, the week previous, ten days in 
advance of date of issue. 
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Visit International 


Live Stock Exposition 


Nov. 29 to Dec. 6 
Union Stock Yards---Chicago 


Greatest Round-Up of Farmers and Steckmen 
ever held on this Continent at this 


‘ SUPREME COURT OF THE LIVE STOCK 
INDUSTRY 














SEE the Aristocracy of the Animal Kingdom. 
LEARN Economy in Production. 
ENJOY the Great Spectacular Features. 
PROFIT by investing in a Trip to 


World’s Greatest Live Stock Show 
GRAIN AND HAY SHOW 
WOOL SHOW 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 4-H CLUB CONGRESS 


Daily Pure-Bred Sales: 


SHORTHORN SALES 


Polled Shorthorn, Wednesday, Dec. 3, 10:00 A. M. 

Milking Shorthorn, Thursday, Dec. 4, 10:00 A. M. 

Shorthorn, Thursday, Dec. 4, 1:00 P. M. 

For catalogs address American Shorthorn Association, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Wednesday, Dec. 3, 1:00 P. M. 
For information write W. H. Tomhave, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 
And Other Pure-Bred Live Stock Sales. 


Ask Railroad Agent About Reduced Fares 


A Season of 
Education and a Pleasure 


TRIP TO CHICAGO 

















Olof Nelson Dispersal 


62 Registered Holsteins 


Wednesday, Dec. 3, Ruthven, Iowa 


Because of ill health, Mr. Nelson is compelled to disperse his splendid 
herd which he has spent 25 years developing. The herd is accredited and 
free from disease. For the past five years it has been in Cow Test Asso- 
ciation work and the herd average is 470 pounds butter made under unfa- 
vorable conditions. Mr. Nelson has been a member of the Palo Alto County 
Bull Association which has owned many great sires. 


For catalog and other information write 
MELIN-PETERSEN CO. 
306-D Gorham Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 














SHORTHORN DISPERSION SALE 


(at farm 3 miles north on paved road Ne. 61) 


MAQUOKETA, IOWA, NOVEMBER 25TH 
100 HEAD 48 Splendid Registered Shorthorn cattle, 20 cows, 
12 with calves at foot by Maxwalten Major, 10 splen- 
did bulls ready for service including the herd bull Lavender Premier a choice 


roan son of Gainford Champion, 52 grade cattle, one carload of choice Short- 
horn steer calves, one choice load of yearling steers. Also 25@ feeding hogs. 


Otto Seeberger, Maquoketa, lowa 














same day that the Belgian horses are 
judged at the International Livestock Ex- 
position. 


The forty-eighth annual meeting and 
banquet of the Red Polled Cattle Club 
of America will be held in the Stockyards 
Inn, Union Stockyards, Chicago, IL, on 
Wednesday, December 3. 





SOWING SWEET CLOVER IN FALL 


AND WINTER 


Good stands of sweet clover can be ob- 
tained by sowing the seed in the late fall 
and winter months, providing seed in the 
hull or unscarified seed is used. 

Expériments at Wooster and Columbus, 
Ohio, indicate that this. may be a. satis- 
factory method of sowing sweet clover 
on winter wheat. Sweet clover seed in 
the hull normally contains 80 to 90 per 
cent “hard seeds,” so called because they 
do not absorb moisture readily and hence 
are slow to sprout. In threshing sweet 
clover seed, some of the hulls are removed 
and this dehulled seed may be partly 
scratched or scarified in the process, re- 
ducing the percentage of hard seeds to 50 
or 70 per cent.. The bulk of sweet clover 
seed that is now offered for sale by seed 
dealers ‘has been scarified, that is, after 
threshing, the seed is run thru a machine 
called a scafifier, that rémoves the hulls 
and -scratches or scarifies the seed coat 
so that it takes up moisture readily and 
sprouts promptly. It will usually contain 
not ever '5 or 10 per cent hard seeds, 

Searified seed was developed to meet 
the demand for seed of good germination 
when sown in the spring. The rapid ger- 
mination of scarified séeds is: a handicap 
when a spell of mild weather in early 
spring is followed by killing temperatures, 
or, if the planting has been delayed to 
avoid danger from freezing, there may be 
too much competition from the rapidly 
growing wheat. 

In the experiments referred to, unhulled 
or unscarified sweet clover seed has been 
sown on winter wheat at various times 
during the late fall and winter months, 
with good results. Apparently the exact 
time is not so important, just so the seed 
is sown éarly enough to be subjected to 
enough freezing and thawing weather to 
soften the hard seeds. About twenty 
pounds of seed in the hull will be needed 
to sow an acre, 

At Wooster, sweet clover seed in the 
hull was successfully inoculated with cul- 
ture at all dates of seeding from ,October 
1 until spring. 





NEW CHESTER WHITE RECORD 
ASSOCIATION 

Corn belt Chester White hog breeders 
met in Des Moines last week and took the 
initial steps in. the organization of a new 
and additional purebred record associa- 
tion. The other Chester White record 
association is located in Rochester, Ind, 
The name of the new association will be 
the Breeders’ Chester White Record As- 
sociation, with headquarters in Des 
Moines, Towa. Annual meetings will be 
held during the Iowa State Fair. 

A committee of five, consisting of G. 
R. Gilbert, Prairie City, Iowa; Guy E. 
Smith, Little York, Ill; L. C. Reese, Cres- 
ton, Iowa; Dr. R. B. Tubbs, Emerson, 
Iowa, and Louis Alleman, Tonica, IIL, 
was appointed to complete the details of 
organization and incorporate the new as- 
sociation under the laws of Iowa. L. C. 
Reese, of Creston, was selected as tem- 
porary treasurer, and C. C. Evans, of 
North English, Towa, temporary secre- 
tary. 

The temporary board of directors is as 


follows: Wm. Buehler, Sterling, Neb.; 
James Reilly, Platteville, Wis.; Warren 
Connor, Carroll, Iowa; Carl Swanson, 


Winthrop, Minn.; Charles Odegaard, Lake 
Preston, S. D.; R. H. Seott, Nelson, Mo.; 
G. R. Gilbert, Prairie City, Iowa; Louis 
Alleman, Tonica, Ill.; Guy E. Smith, Lit- 
tle York, Il. 





EXPECT BIG ALFALFA SEED CROP 

Alfalfa seed production in 1930 is ex- 
pected to be about 10 per cent larger than 
a year ago. The United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics estimates prfo- 
duction at about 45,700,000 pounds of 
ecountry-run seed, compared with about 
41,250,000 pounds last year. Production 
increased in several of the important pro- 
ducing states, but to the greatest extent 
in Idaho and Kansas, Acreage saved for 
seed in the country as a whole was about 
the same as a year ago. Production of 
registered (certified) Grimm alfalfa seed, 
estimated at approximately 6,000,000 
pounds, is expected to be 20 per cent larg- 
er than that of last year. Growers report- 
ed more favorable weather and labor con- 
ditions than prevailed either last year or 
the year before. The quality was expect- 
ed to be a trifle better than last year. 
Prices to growers in the important dis- 
tricts, on September 23, averaged $16.90 
per 100 pounds, basis clean seed, for com- 
mon. alfalfa, or about 10 cents lower than 
last year. 





DON’T TRADE WHEAT FOR BRAN 

It seems that a considerable number of 
farmers are being asked to trade wheat 
for bran in equal amounts or even pay a 
premium for bran over wheat. 

Wheat contains almost 20 per cent, or 
nearly 400 pounds, more digestible nutri- 
ents per ton than does winter wheat bran. 
Therefore, it is worth considerably more 
as feed than is bran. It is true that bran 
contains a higher per cent of protein than 
does wheat, amounting to about 65 pounds 
more per ton. This amount of protein 
¢an be bought much more cheaply in oth- 
er high protein grain by-products, such 
as linseed oil meal, cottonseed oil meal, 
soybean oil meal or corn gluten. 








SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


Frem the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thoraten W. Burgess. 
H Copyright 1913 by Littie, Brewn & Ce. 























When Little Teeny-Weeny 
Became Grateful 


Did something move among the dead 
leaves along that old log, or was it the 
wind that stirred them? Peter Rabbit 
stared very hard.trying to find out. Prob- 
ably it was a worm or a bug. It might 
have been a beetle. That looked like a 
good place for beetles. There was Jimmy 
Skunk ambling down the Lone Little Path 
this. very minute, and Jimmy always ap- 
peared to be.looking for. beetles. Peter 
stared harder than ever. A leaf moved, 
Another turned fairly over. There wasn't 
any wind just then. Dead leaves don't 
turn over of themselves, so there must be 
something alive there, 

“What's on your mind to make you 
stare so?’ asked Jimmy Skunk, as he 
ambled up. . 

“I was. just wondering,” said Peter, “‘if 
there are any fat beetles under that log. 
Those,dead leaves have a way of moving 
once in a while without causé that I can 
See. There! What did I tell you?” 

Sure enough, some leaves had meved. 
Jimmy's eyes brightened. He actually 
almost hurried oyer: to that old log and 
began to rake away the leaves. Suddenly 
he stopped and sniffed. At the same time 
Peter thought he saw something dart in 
at the hollow end of that log. It might 
have been a shadow, but Peter theught it 
wasn't. Jimmy Skunk sniffed once more 
and then deliberately turned his back on 
that old log, and with his nose turned up, 
his face the picture of disgust and disap- 
pointment, he rejoined Peter, saying: 


“Teeny-Weeny, clever and spry, 
Disappears while you .wink an eye.” 


“Oh!”’ exclaimed Peter. ‘Is that who it 
was? I suppese he was hunting beetles 
himself. He’s such a little mite of a fel- 
low, I should think a’ good-sized beetle 
could almost carry him away. I declare to 
goodness, I don’t see how anyone so small} 
manages to live! Danny Meadow Mouse 
and Whitefoot the Wood Mouse are small 
enough, but they are giants compared 
with Teeny-Weeny the Shrew.” 

“Do you know Teeny-Weeny very well?” 
asked Jimmy. 

“No,” confessed, Peter. ‘I've seen him 
only a few times, and then had no more 
than a glimpse of him.” 

“And yet he lives right here where you 
come and go every day!” said Jimmy. 

“IT know it,” said Peter. “I suppose it's 
because he is so small. He can hide under 
next to nothing.” 

Jimmy grinned. ‘It’s because he is so 
small that Teeny-Weeny manages to keep 
out of harm. He isn't very good eating, 
anyway, so. I have heard say.” 

“Why? Because there isn’t enough of 
him to make a bite?’’ asked Peter. 

“No,” replied Jimmy. “Of course, I 
don’t know anything about it, but I've 
heard say that-a Shrew doesn’t taste good 
and that no one who is at all particular 
about his food will touch one. I'm told 
Hooty the Owl hunts Téeny-Weeny, but 
Hooty isn’t at all particular, you know. 
If Teeny-Weeny tastes the way he smells, 
I for one don’t want to try him.” 

Peter laughed right out. He couldn't 
help it. The idea of Jimmy Skunk being 
fussy about smells was too funny. 

“What are you laughing at?’’ demand- 
ed Jimmy, suspiciously. 

“At the idea that anyone so small can 
smell bad enough to make any difference,” 
replied Peter. “I wonder how he comes 
to have that bad smell.” 

“It’s a reward,”’ replied Jimmy; ‘‘a re- 
ward handed down from the days when 
the world was young, and his great-great- 
ever-so-great-grandfather was given it by 
Old Mother Nature because he had sense 
enough to be grateful and to tell her that 
he was.” : 

“It’s a story!’’ cried Peter. “It’s @ 
story; and you've just got to tell it to me, 
Jimmy Skunk.” 

“Say please,”’ grinned Jimmy. 

“Please, please, please, please,” replied 
Peter. “If that isn’t enough, I'll say it 
as many times more.” 

“I guess that will do, because after all 
it isn’t so very much of a story,’”’ returned 
Jimmy, scratching his head as if he were 
trying to stir up his memory.” 

(Concluded next week) 





FERTILIZING PASTURES 

Cutting down feed bills with the help of 
improved permanent pastures that have 
been brought back to a high state of fer- 
tility thru fall applications of 20 per cent 
superphosphate and lime has proved a 
profitable practice on a number of Ohio 
farms. The increase was aecomplished 
in most cases by applying two tons of 
lime per acre once in every eight years, 
and 400 pounds of 20 per cent super 
phosphate per acre once in four years. 
The cost of such a treatment is about #8 
per acre per year. 

Thruout the season, beef cattle on the 
untreated pastures made a gain per acl 
equivalent to 100 pounds of meat. On the 
improved pastures the gain per act 
amounted to 225 pounds, a 125-pound in- 
crease in favor of fertilization, which will 
bring an average price of 8 cents. 
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CHESTER WHITES DUROC JERSEYS 


50 Big Chester White Boars|| Chance of a Lifetime || McKee Bros. Durocs 


All 1 
P ee we, A NOT make a public analy and are offering 
Pong the all our boars at private treaty. Some great boars 


aor feeding Vind. by ; 

y ready to ship by Fashion Prince, Go — Gleam and ‘3 

erator Oe, a 4 ing : some Fireworks blood. A few od full brothers i 
: and Diatmond ine by to the junior champion at lowe State Fair this k 
Piiiisi Giant. Best of year. New blood for old customers, Write or come ; 














Mention Wallaces’ Farmer and lows | 
reeding. New blow for old customers. Immune. a see us. ; 
Brice Tens onable. — and you will buy one. At Ed. Kaufman’s Barns, Sale commencing 11 A. M. pee saees k 
FP f SCHMADEKE, R. 4, CLARKSVILLE, 1A. a . me McKee Bros. Creston, Iowa : 








=< Princeton, Missouri, November 25th f 
Chester White Boars ll ape of illness é am compelled to make this dis- nl DUROC BOARS 


well grown, big, 
































ellows——ext sersal of m urebred Angus herd. rugged fellows, excellent colors and disp! tl ‘ 
1 | ic, tone, rugeed, taper re good, Im- pers yp 8 enkel kates yallg ed cane" 
: ROY COPP GLIDDEN. IOWA 164 Head B. A. SAMUELSON & SON KIRON, IOWA b 
44 head cows registered. - ne oy, f 
° . Ch Whi 17 head three-year-old heifers, registered. CHOICE DUROC BO: ARS” ib 
t Schettler iS) ester tes 6 head two-year-old heifers, registered. amd’ open, eltts, good type and feeding qualit q 
4 now offering 40 choice boars and so! 18 head yearling heifers, eligible to registry. sons of Builder Sensation, Fireworks, The § 4. bf 
é neice gilts, If you want a boar write me. My 5® head calves, 30 bull calves, eligible to registry. pit and the world's junior clampion, Superba. Ii u 
n prices suit everybody. 20 head yearling bulls, eligible to registry. a = tae es tNsoa Seer. _1OWA : 
< B. G. SCHETTLER BREDA, IOWA 7 utes 7 t 
—— The writer inspected the herd and they are practical money-making cattle. Bar- _ . : 
; STE INMETZ’ CH ESTERS gains are in store for those who attend.—J. E. Halsey. DUROC BC YARS $30 4 
x Sired by th he t T i 
t Offering 60 of the most uniform m high class spring ir Me hampn he wy ue Airman’ whic he 
t bours we have ever rai one fall r. Most of the cows sired by Louis of Viewpoint 4th No. 150624, a grand big a 1930 - Large rugced fellows. Also gilts for sale. 
. Your chance to oeet a eal herd Dour at a very re ——— bull. Practically all q2a7s cattle sired by Blackcap Blackwood, No. 350411, — =, Pa spate ft furnished. Crates returned. 
*, Price. WEES ALDEN, TOWA sired by Blackwood Eric, dam Blackcap Jessie, a grand individual and sire. ARL A. DEU RYAN, IOWA 
. G This herd has never een topped. They 0g i Ld Jor cae clothes— 40 D Bo 40 
. “diamonds in the rough,” and are as good and useful herd of real producers LUuroCc ars 
e Chester White Boars for Sale as any one man owns. Most of this herd will be sold in lots of 5 and 10 to —_— od wel anaes ai feat. 
WE HAVE 2 fall boars and 20 spring boars, good please the buyer. Come and see them. This is the place to start. No ing type. Fancy Stilts and Brosmite t breeding. A 
f ones, at farmer prices. Write or come and see catalog. T. B, Tested. Auctioneers, N. G. Kraschel and Chas. Nelson. few desirable top breeder type b boars. Wt. 300° Iba. 
‘ them. Address Ship C.0.D. on approra arm 8 miles north 


; ROBERT OAMEK HONEY CREEK, 10WA Washington. Address, Knotek =. Riverside, Is. | 
. ( A. B. GLATHART Ryan's Dark Cherry Durocs 


Chesters at Far mer Ss Prices On U. S. 65, 110 miles south of Des Moines. Also on main line Rock Island. 

































































































































































: - Strictly big type, massive in body conformati i 

Boars, sows, fall pigs at. farmers’ prices. Will extra good in heart girth and spring of rib. Rich { 

y a ship C.O.D. Farm 2 miles west of Urbana on coler. large Seed, incindiog, Ce | ung herd cae a 
1 show prospec 8 folder and photos. ice 

; CHARLEY WYCKOFF, R. 6, VINTON, 10WA POLAND CHINAS reasonable, L. S. RYAN, Beaconsield, lows 

° y . . ) 

: CHESTER WHITE 50 Big Type Poland China Boars, 30 Dollars Each DRUMMY’S DUROCS 

t Boars for sale, both fall and spring. | Farrowed in March and April, Jong and deep bodied, good bone and stand well on their feet, out of | _ Males, wt. 200 to 250. Sired by_a son of Invin- 4 

t Priced to roo big litters and sired by our big herd boars, their dams are sows of extreme size. We breed and sell | cible. Also gilts, open or bred. Double treated. i 

e OSCAR rami: the. farmers 9 the big. 7 prolific pein tape, You Ww ANT A BOAR, tell us the type yan Crates returned. f 

TNY prefer, rug; rangy kin ow set or medium we can se you just what you wan INN 7 : 

n PILOT MOUND, IOWA yh. Re 3 Yor “AE CHECK rient with the order, and. wh en you get. the boar if he doesn’ t suit SE END i int BACK DENNIS DRUMMY RYAN, IOWA : 

; oe “ an 5 ey are ouble trea and pedigree furnish A > . i 

: 40 GE STER WIUTE ._., | W. H- COOPER AG is HEDRICK, IOWA Garton s Big Duroc Boars 

Spring T3. usky fellows with i 
jis of (ype and quality, | Sired by prize winning : : boa ma tired "by Nebtaske. Wonder, Golden Gheam t 
sire. ll immune, at farmers prices. ill ship Howe Stilts, and Master Key want to move ~ 
io, B omapetinal o come ee oom” | © Immune Poland China Boar Bargains | fyystty‘se St ey bE dee 

A ‘, D : t O 

t Ch Whi 30 $50 boars reduced to $32.50, crate included, » Se, ~—— to breed ed png for q 

| — 1 Boars— spring farrow. Send check and we can send you the boar that will please. Our herd is large 

. 30—Chester esd and best bloodlines. Pedigrees furnished. cv. DAY, cLEANFIELD, 1owa | 20 Duroc Jersey Boars—50 

I want to close out these boars in next four weeks. I AM NOW READY to sell you the best boar you 

f ig Ae BO Swi Ly eae boars. 4 Md Liberator, . J ever bought for the money. I have all the leading 

; — yi ly reas0 — Ww Write a cole. and POLAND CHINA SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS pa} ' a. by ana & pny Fo — kind of boars 4 

" see them. WM. RETTBERG & SON, Bronson, Ia. _ Boars and gilts. The big, prolific, easy-feeding ’ LOYD PLACE MILFORD, IOWA # 

kind. Best type and breeding. Will weigh 225 S tted Poland Chin Boa 4 

e Ch ster White Boars for Sale Ibs. and over. Spring boars $35 to $50. Bred po a rs > ! 

" este gilts $30 and $35 One outstanding yearling boar I fferi juni i hend bier Fall and S rin Boars 

Twenty-five immune Chester White boars, wt. | &5 All immune and pedigrees furnished. Must Rob .° ering my junior yearling oar. p g . 

d 200 Ibs. Express ae for 5. Pedigree’ free. ne or we pay return express and refund your obert urns, an extra quality boar. Also 30. Thirty-five, good, b husky, cholera immune fall 
Guaranteed to please. If in a hurry order direct | money. . >ATT 7 spring and fall boars by the great Omar. Priced to ae onan lg, <a 
from this ad mamercn | REPT POC Bown | OO WM. 0. NOTZ, ORESTON. IOWA | ,,,204,:¥ing bors of leading blood lines, you must 

" L —— - a see these boars appreciate H 
Lecanto p= ne emer's Saotted Polen JOUN GRAFF & SON ESTHERVILLE, 10WA : 

RINEHART'S CHESPER WHITES. ’ W pottec ds - - 

2 I am offering big husky immune boars sired by Cockerton S Poland Boars Thitty-five choice boars from my prise winning herd, BERRY'S DUROC SPRING 

e High ¢ lel °C plus and High Col. Jr. If you at bears Sired by Prodigy, Checkerboard and Fair Sport. 
we looking for @ Vy hat call at my a oe “yite I oy Bow Beane +8 & bs: as FF that They have size, quality and length. ‘Satisfaction BOARS, $35 EACH 

u | $40, Will ship €.0.D. on. ‘seoroval Tice $39 | everybody wants, Write or come ‘and see me. Address peas Chotere mms. fOr, ma nY Yow! % | Also a few good gilts lar jarge rugged fellows. Immune. 

GLEN L. RINEHART BRITT, IOWA JAMES COCKERTON WHITING, IOWA Satisfaction guarantee 

's UX'S OHESTER WHITE BOARS S otted Pol d Boars CHAS. L. BERRY IOWA CITY, IOWA 

LA DOUX’ Ss. PO an 

. bay Aopen A PR gy a iar OF LAND | 00 FINE Unusual see in fall and winter boars. Also spring DUROO JERSEYS 
ani"3D outstanding tall, boars by ‘White Basle, ist CHINA BOARS GILTS | boars. Big Hitters and good feeders with plenty | T AM.CREERINE ot Smiuber of ‘taal eta Me 

0 boars I certainly have them for you this year. Men- | Boars end gilts with _individual merits seco nd to 2 of type along with it it. Also forty head choice gilts. Duroc « are jacdium Semecaeel peake enaiienk deel = 

’ senti mos a ood © ices are sona - ut be ‘ . A] 

L ry tai Le bOUx yee weit ting RIT LAKE, IOWA bt reed. Prices — £4, Cholera immune. CHAS. J. ALLINSON HAMPTON, IOWA et rn ar he — Ng pour * 30 cach. Bred | 

bs CHAS. F. SCHRUNK & SON, Mapleton, Iowa ’ S 1 Pol r CLARENCE MEYER “VAN METER, IOWA 4 

RUNFT'S CHESTER WHITE FALL AND Jenison Ss tte olands a —~ et f 
of PRING BOARS j % ‘ - j po - - DU ROO BOARS, GILTS Ontst ndi boars, ; 
National grand eae bred herd, sired by Runft’s Fitch S Poland Boar Bargains afte t and ee and everything that will Marc’ h Pome April farrow, big rugged ‘felous weigh- f 

; White Hawk, and Runft’s Chief. Plenty length, I am Being 25 boars for sale—19 spring boars ing worth to your herd. Spring boars, | ing 250 to 275 lbs., not the lons- legged sort,——the 

bodies. Immune. Will ship C.O.D. on approval, and 6 good fall boars, sired by Big Spy and Day- ay fall boars, one junior yearling, and August | farmer's kind, easy feeding type, also 40 gilts of the 

e oo pay express charges. Write or better phone | break, and out of dams by Armistice Boy. Master- pis cs y sex for sale at this 2. X real brood sow type weighing 250 to 300 lbs. All 

d wants. Emil Runft, % mile south of Reinbeck, Iowa. | piece and Revolution. Prices $40 to $60. arm 4 miles N. E. of Belmond. “=. Roy Jenison. | immune. Priced rennenallian iil 

‘ JOHN H, FITCH LA KE CITY, IOWA 0 S d Pp d B J. C. PORTER OGDEN, IOWA } 

' q 

i MILKING SHORTHORNS . . 40 Spotte olan Oars--40 | sixty-five. Duroc boars with quality, March and 

: Choice Poland China Boars |, am ugw ready to ship, and Tam offering 49 head | gq Abi, fatiom My Droadngtey niet, and, from : 

THE WORLD'S LARGEST BULL Prices way down if taken before middle of Novem- of the goo ig-bon easy-feeding Spotte Broadcaster 

v. Glenside Roan hand weight 3.305 Ibs, is 2 Milk- ber. Prices and breeding on application, It will | Poland China boars. Want you to write or come | oe ae poe er yey i 

8 ing Shorthorn, with 58 sisters averaging 9.034 Be, pay, cnyene to come and see as they are and see my boars, Mention this Pe ETTER, IOWA | ©:0.D. Priced to sell. Write at once ‘ 
milk yearly. ilking Tthorns uc i ar rood ones. - de tex @ 

a beet profitably. They have the weight when sold for | WILL A. HENRY EMMETSBURG, IOWA Ss ey Hi. 8. FAIN EMMETSBURG. 10WA 
slaughter that stoc' uyers cannot ta the farmer 6 otte olan ina oars = ; 
mt of.  Infc i t Milking Shorthorns and : 45 GOOD IMMUNE DUROC JERSEY BOARS. 

s heals of 1 50 breed He > Sey the MILKING ‘SHORT- 35 Poland China Boars I am - offering 26 good fall bears for sale and iow offering 35 spring boars and 10 fall py for 1 
HORN 0b RNAL, "Ss months subse ription and 30 |] AM OFFERING ight gc good fall poars and 27 35 spring boars, Sten tted Armistice, oa" are by Golden Lg SS ain and { 

= page illustrated bull primer, $1.00 rial sub- spring boars for sa! a an and | Spark Plug, Armistice | t e Paramount. Must Col. Majest y by Lg gree ae Abbot — The 
SOCIETY.” BOX 403 FOHLRING SHOR TiGRN meg i = wat Fite or | move these boars, Pricing them right. hee J 

=e come and see them. Immune. T. M. HAYDEN CRESTON. IOWA y 

in R. W. BUTTERFIELD BURT, IOWA b"3 EDWARDS ALTA, 10WA ; 

' SPOTTED POLAND BOARS and gilts. Forty good 

: SHORTHORNS : bo: sd. breeding and cok “ge 

4 BULLS OF OUTSTANDING MERIT 20 Poland China Boars—20 - ing’ type out of large litters, “pte ring » few .* gilts TAMWORTHS 

3 to shipr when safe with pig. Teason } 

De a SALE—An August, yearling of the Broce en eae ge Ee he ag Cong, Doorn a ae Come or write, Farm 7 miles north of Jeffer- 

n Augusta tribe sired by Village Royal by Villager’s Will ship “C. Oo. . ey ention Wallace’ Farmer Mand | % 17. al | wort Oars 
Rest "Also ‘ated bull sired by Cumberland (Gladiator town Homestead. addres HOMER L. HENSLEY JEFFERSON, IOWA 

: crated bend bated tes ak meee Ac | D. J. BURNS pra a here © Very Choice Spotted Poland China B ee ee 

e oice olan ina oars, : 5 

. NELS DANIELSON BADGER, IOWA _ ; All } sing boars, sired by The Majestic. (grand DR. W. D. ADDISON, _ 

champion winner) ; also by @¢ Diamond an ne | MANNING A 
at Burkey 8 Big Poland Boars Attraction. New blood for old customers. Five “4 


grand champion boars used in our herd. Prices rea- 


GUERNSEYS I AM OFFERING 35 head of the best Poland | £ : 
a a China boars I have ever raised. Big boned fellows sais Men & SONS, STORM LAKE, 10WA Quality Tamworths 


OAKWOOD FARM, Algona. Towa, offers five young | and priced reasonable. 




















Oued Feayy Tor light, service. Sired, by Gayoso | ROY BE BURKEY WALNUT, IOWA Fall and spring boars Orders booked on bred 

ords average 663 Ibs, fat from high producing dams, , fat. hs os HAMPSHIRES gilts or open. 

Our herd of 29 head, ‘20 heifers,” averaged 407.3 ZOBEL & HOLBERT ONEIDA, IOWA c, 
d 8 fa LCT, A. work this ont oe, Lh gy Fs sell. Ch 40 Poland China Boars , oni i 
t » some you cows. . Wworto. gr oice quahty immune spri ars, ostiy sire< . SG 
i a oung oy. big nd Boy, , a “fair Pon ay b. > W e Have 20 Spr ing Boars Tamworth Boars and Gilts 

standing litter out of a dam by noice Goods so 
li one good yearling herd boar by Black Pepper. Come by N Model, Lumb k and TI Fall boars, spring boars, spring gilts, big litters, } 
d wee SHEEP or write. w. $. AUSTIN, DUMON TOW A. - ea. ya he pe ey ail geod. "e+ boned tested for economical gains. { 
and bi ll. ! 








b Priced t 
f FOR = Large, Immune Poland Boars Mar? Locatis « sons, uvaporpr, rows | J. J. Newlin Grimes, lowa 


I AM OFFERING 80 very choice boars at private 































Sinomire, Oxford, Hampshire end Southdown | punts agi t” {be treat Srnsheen and The | 40) LTANMPSHIRE BOARS HORSES AND JACKS 
inspecti cate en Gale ink Game & tom Address J. JOHNSON LESLIE. 1owa | | 8m _now offering the best Hampshire boats I have 
ton will be our pleasure. CHAS. J. abe asap SSLIE, IOWA ever raised. Both fall and spring boars. — by Over 5 000 Colt Club Customers 
of AN - Perfection Pal, Hawkeye Limelight. ideal Roller, and About 5.5 00 ta an Dieads 
re ile eee FOR SALE UT ENGE THER” MOON KaPibs, rows | ing intereste in Holbert stallions Ag 
4 ee eo - Fae A 
nt AMERICAN OXFORD DOWN pours Master "52560. "Choi — Immune. ~— HAMPSHIRE BOARS sixty days. If one of these high 










































> . class stallions is needed in your 
hs _ RECORD A ATION — TOWA | TWENTY, pesky felt nd Pose Minnescta State | Community write for our Com. 
4 on. booklet or other information regarding the Far 19300 Hose tonal fellows and’ priced to | munity Colt Club plan. Wan anted 
. x ong sheep write Xenia, Ohio. IMMUNE POLAND guina HoGs J $35 past of \ cel” immune. our cugigmers stallioners for 
D amson, . 7 Irewew 
. Gavia MeRorrou’ Pree Peseuken Wis, ena Wise, Ges by Black, “Tiberator, Pathfinder, | 2298 _1. WIUFF HUMBOLDT, IOWA BERT HORSE IMPORTING ©O. 
. 5 Sra Index ir. end Black Aivow. rs not. fat ; ; GREEL IOWA 
3 HROPSHIRE RAMS for SALE | but, im eood breeding condition.” Also open silts. | 60 Choice Hampshire Boars FA RCEUR BELGI ANS 
¢3 ® are now offering 65 imported and home brea | W. J. KEMP MARION, IOWA | Forty spring and twenty fall boars. We have good 
Yearling and two-year-old registered F Noth- big husky farmers’ boars with quality. also Stallions and mares for sale. 
ing better than rams boars and real herd boar én ing at breedi f Farce 
re Also 25 ve ‘aan sen Hy 4 big ‘bom pone come a ee rices. At farm or wi hip €.0 ea ~~ 2 Belgi oy se noted for for + “their 4 
ré ind see us 5. Daniel Leonard 4 & Sons, Corning, Iowa. BERKSHIRES C. A. ENTICE CITY. 10WA size and substance. isitors welcome, F 
. G. GOO) N DEN, IOWA 
: RECORDED Shropshire rams and ewes for sale. BERKSHIRES RIGHT TYPE HAMPSHIRE BOARS pec valine. Dree: 
re a bg = iy TH — —~ and Se Spring — more ize and better feeding qual- Wh iti a rr : 
- othing J an ese. 1g Fy ‘ ‘ ities, si y in aster an ud’s Pro en writing advertisers please 
, boned rams and ewes. Send for photo- | 4 choice lot of early spring big type Borkshire | y li il ord ntee satisfac- ; 4 . 
il et portale in Tots tg ult Send for Photo | boars; also September pigs for sale. ton and ship C.O.D. Priced reasonable, “Immune. | mention Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa 
on . * 9 Seamans, Salem (Henry County), ROOKWOOD FARM Write for our descriptive private sale list or come Homestead 
Fb.” 2. Cc. F. CURTISS, Prop. AMES, IOWA | and see them. H. W. OXLEY & SON, Iowa City; Ia. ° 











1850 (26) WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Nov. se. 1008 
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IN THE HOUR OF NEED self 
mel 
LN Corns Te, THE PAYS! [iT Looks BAD FoR | [pan HavEN'T you) - 
iT vo) R NY ANCE 
THe NEIGHBORS, FINDS MR US, THE NEIGHBORS =~ eer et and 
PROBABLY THEY SEEM TO BE WORSE SeQhay Gn? nor 
CAN Give ME BARNES OFF THAN WE ARE ’ Yes— BUT IT mt 
ee ees UNABLE WOULD NOT BE tho: 
TO RAISE NEAR ENOUGH goo! 
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a o: plat 
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Eur 
: I h: 
DAD WE HAVE NOT LET ’S HOPE Bla 
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A 
back 
I sa 
equ 
knov 
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thru 
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I ha 
nanz 
saw 
pect 
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[MAR BARNES RETIRES _ 
FoR TRe vay Cox 
only 
mini 
OT MOTHER (TF - 
{| MUST note BS THE LAST Tusy tTerccye WHAT | = 
TO SMITH STRAW TO GRASP, +e DAD THAT T THE WORLD ~ 
NO, TED] |]5oxy WES. MOTHER Ne Bi] FAM GOING To/BCAN TED 
Po Mh . 1 TELL DAO a ee DO IN 
CANCEL THAT, SMITAVICL 
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